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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  U  would  be  to  Ml  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipioe 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarUr,  If  he  Mis  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  MU  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  Mm  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu,—Dn  FOK. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Saltan’s  recent  concessions  to  his  discontented 
snbjects  have  not  sacceeded  in  averting  the  interference 
of  the  Powers.  Count  Andrassy’s  proposal  for  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  Herzegovina,  after  being  agreed  to  by  Germany 
and  Russia,  has  this  week  been  submitted  to  the  Cabinets 
of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  This  would  not  have 
been  the  course  of  diplomacy  twenty-three  years  ago, 
when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  thought  that  only  Russia  and 
England  had  any  concern  with  Turkey.  It  is  a  striking 
reminder  of  the  change  in  the  poUtioiJ  forces  of  Europe. 
At  first  it  was  rumoured  that  France  intended  to  dissent 
from  the  note  merely  to  show  her  independence  ;  but  this 
anticipation,  if  not  originally  foolish,  has  proved 
groundless.  The  Due  Decazes  is  said  to  have  at  once 
notified  to  Austria  the  unreserved  concurrence  of  the 
French  Government.  What  the  proposals  are  has  not 
transpired,  unless  the  secret  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
TimeSf  which  writes  as  if  it  wished  to  be  suspected  of 
knowing.  There  is  not  much  room  for  a  surprise  in  the 
nature  of  the  reforms  that  can  be  suggested ;  how  the 
reforms  are  to  be  carried  out  is  the  difficulty.  A  writer  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review^  understood  to  be  M.  Laveleye,  sug¬ 
gests  that  merely  in  the  interests  of  civilisation  it  might 
be  well  to  put  the  disturbed  provinces  under  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  Austria,  but  he  recognises  that  there  are 
political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  plan.  A  more 
illustrious  adviser.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  has  come 
forward  with  a  frank  but  necessary  confession  that 
Turkey  must  now  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  state  of 
tutelage,  and  recommending  that  the  reforms  should  be 
effected  by  “  a  superintendence  of  mixed  organisation 
internally,  and  a  joint  conventional  pressure  from  with¬ 
out.”  A  Times  correspondent,  writing  from  the  seat  of 
the  insurrection,  states  that  the  insurgents  have  no  in¬ 
dependent  political  aspirations,  that  they  want  only  peace 
and  security,  and  that  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
if  their  territory  were  divided,  as  suggested  by  natural 
boundaries,  between  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Austria. 
We  shall  know  in  a  week  or  two  which  of  these  plans 
is  Count  Andi'assy’s,  whether  his  views  coincide  with 
the  veteran  diplomatists  or  with  those  of  less  experi¬ 
enced  advisers. 


The  French  Government,  after  its  recent  defeats  in 
the  Assembly,  and  in  the  shadow  of  its  coming  defeats  at 
the  elections,  is  showing  its  spite  vigorously  in  Paris. 
It  was  beaten  on  the  Press  Bill  and  deprived  of  the 
power  of  suspending  newspapers  abruptly,  or  in  plain 
terms,  of  inflicting  enormous  fines  on  newspaper  pro¬ 


prietors  without  legal  process  or  without  notice. 
But  M.  Buffet  has  devised  a  plan  for  recovering  the 
authority  of  which  he  was  so  ingeniously  robbed.  A 
Ministerial  Circular  has  been  issued  which  declares  that 
his  Prefects  will  no  longer  be  justified  in  making 
a  special  decree  against  any  particular  journal,  but  will 
be  allowed  to  crush  (in  defiance  of  his  license)  every, 
keeper  of  a  street  kiosque  or  stall  who  sells  an  ob¬ 
noxious  newspaper.  Thus,  whenever  a  Prefect  pleases, 
the  whole  circulation  of  the  popular  journals  in  France 
(except  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers)  may  be 
stamped  out.  Even  the  most  ** moderate”  journals 
remonstrate  against  this,  and  the  Courrier  de  France 
asks  whether  **  the  whole  Cabinet  ”  can  possibly  approve 
of  a  measure  which  sets  aside  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Assembly  by  a  trick.  This  .is  a  summons  to  MM. 
Dufauro  and  L4on  Say  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
Cabinet  before  the  elections  come  on.  We  shall  be 
curious  to  see  whether  the  Liberal  Ministers  will  obey ; 
and  if  not,  whether  they  will  suffer  for  this  compliance. 

The  disappearance  of  the  French  National  Assembly 
from  the  political  scene,  and  the  initiation  of  the 
electoral  straggles  which  are  to  lead  up  to  the  transfer 
of  political  power  are  the  events  of  the  week  in  France. 
The  contests  for  the  Senate  still  absorb  the  greatest 
share  of  popular  attention,  for  it  is  believed  that  the 
Republicans  will  without  serious  difficulty  carry  the  vast 
majority  of  the  arrondissements  for  their  representatives 
in  the  New  Chamber  of  Deputies.  MarshM  Canrobert 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  Bonapartists  in  more  than 
one  department,  and,  though  he  has  written  a  letter 
refusing  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  it  is 
alleged  that  he  will  in  fact  come  forward,  and  it  has 
been  rumoured  that  the  Marshal-President  “  intends  ” 
to  nominate  him  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Republic. 
As  the  two  Chambers  would  have  to  sanction  any  such 
nomination  it  is  just  as  well  that  a  denial  has  been  given 
to  the  rumour  in  time.  But  the  Bonapartists  evidently 
will  spare  no  ingenious  inventions  to  spread  the  belief 
that  Marshal  MacMahon  is  on  their  side.  M.  Gambetta 
has  written  a  bold  and  pertinent  letter  to  the  electors  of 
I  the  Lot,  recapitulating  the  triumphs  of  the  campaign  in 
the  Assembly  which  placed  a  Republican  “  garrison  ”  in 
the  Senate  which  the  Royalists  had  constructed  as  a 
citadel  of  reaction,  and  calling  on  the  electors  to  make 
the  victory  complete.  M.  Buffet,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
let  it  be  known  that  he  is  still  a  Minister  “  de  comtet,” 
that  he  will  oppose  all  Republican  candidates  eveiy- 
where,  and  so  on.  His  own  chances  of  election  to  either 
Chamber  are  considered  slight. 

The  agencies  for  resuming  the  guerilla  warfare  in 
the  Herzegovina  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  coming  spring, 
seem  to  be  busily  at  work.  From  New  York  news 
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comos  that  a  Committee  has  been  formed  there,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  Czechians,  Croats,  and  Russians,  which 
has  got  up  subscriptions  for  supplying  the  insurgents 
with  ordnance.  The  difficulty,  however,  will  be  how  to 
get  the  guns  through  either  Turkish  or  Austrian  terri¬ 
tory  into  the  insurgent  districts.  Still,  it  is  stated  that 
an  agent  of  the  Herzegovinian  guerillas  is  gone  to  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  buying  such  guns.  At 
the  same  time,  reports  come  both  from  Montenegro 
and  from  Servia,  referring  to  conspiracies  against  the 
rulers  of  those  two  countries,  the  object  of  which  appears 
to  bo  to  compel  Prince  Nikita  as  well  as  Prince 
Milan  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  insurgents, 
nnder  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  their  throne  or  their 
life.  Our  own  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Kara- Georgie witch  party  in  Servia  are  supposed  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  ex-Minister  Ristich,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  somewhat  ignominiously  dis¬ 
missed  in  consequence  of  the  Prince  going  in  person 
into  the  Assembly  to  denounce  him.  The  Pretender’s 
family  of  Kara-Georgiewitch  have  long  been  in  favour 
with  the  Russian  Government.  Meanwhile  the  opinion 
gains  ground  in  Hungary  that,  in  case  Turkey  were  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  Powers,  while  the  insurgents 
refused  to  do  so,  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  **  enforce 
the  decisions  of  Europe  even  by  the  strongest  means.” 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  language  of  the  Pesther  Lloyd.  It 
is  considered  significant  that  the  Per\m  Reichs-Anzeigerf 
or  Official  Gazette,  has  reported  this  article  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  journal.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
the  Ministry  at  Pesth  and  Count  Andrassy  would  by 
far  prefer  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  by  the  indepen¬ 
dent  action  of  the  Porte,  lest  any  European  intervention 
should  increase  the  influence  of  Russia.  Perhaps  this 
is  also  the  view  which  prevails  at  Berlin ;  only  that  the 
German  Government  does  not  express  it  openly. 


Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  apology  for  his  misdeeds  was 
amusing  enough,  but  anyone  who  wants  to  see  how  the 
same  theme  can  be  treated  by  a  humorist  of  genius 
should  read  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  preface  to  his  *  Essays 
in  Criticism.’  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  lecturing  this 
week  to  the  Philosophical  Institution  in  Edinburgh  on 
Bishop  Butler,  of  all  subjects  in  the  world.  The  en¬ 
counter  between  two  such  wits  must  remind  everybody 
of  the  famous  image  of  the  big  galleon  and  its  nimbler 
antagonist,  the  “  saucy  bark.”  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  an  abridged  newspaper  report,  Ikir.  Arnold’s 
lecture  might  fairly  be  described  as  “  characteristic.” 
He  found  the  bishop  deficient  in  k-ruUtia,  “  sweet¬ 
reasonableness.”  “  Epieikeia,”  he  said,  as  he  has  said 
before,  “  is  a  very  descriptive  word  for  true  Christianity. 
It  wins  not  by  an  argumentative  victory,  not  by  going 
through  a  long  debate  with  the  person,  examining  the 
arguments  for  his  case  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
making  him  confess  that  whether  he  felt  disposed  to 
yield  or  not,  yet  in  fair  logic  and  fair  reason  he 
ought  to  yield;  but  it  puts  something  that  tends 
to  transpose  him  and  his  practice  in  such  a  way  that  he 
feels  disposed  and  eager  to  lay  hold  of  it ;  and  he  does  lay 
hold  of  it  without  at  all  perceiving,  very  often,  the  whole 
scheme  to  which  it  belongs,  or  that  his  practice  has  got 
changed.  That  he  thought  everyone  would  admit  to 
bo  Christianity’s  characteristic  way  of  getting  people  to 
embrace  religion,  and  it  was  to  be  observed  how  totally 
unlike  a  way  it  was  to  Bishop  Butler’s,  although 
Butler’s  object  was  the  same,  to  get  people  to  embrace 
religion.”  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  lecture  in 
full  will  be  an  interesting  event.  One  wonders  how  far 
his  own  “  sweet-reasonableness  ”  really  wins  over  con¬ 
verts.  Stem  orthodoxy  is  said  not  quite  to  like  it ;  it 
is  sweet  in  the  mouth,  but  the  substance  is  bitter  to 
digest. 


Sir  William  Harcourt  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
“scored”  off  those  critics  who  complained  of  the 
seasonable  but  ill-timed  levity  of  his  first  speech  at 
Oxford.  He  appeared  before  the  Druids  on  Monday  in 
the  garb  of  mock  penitence.  He  never  argued  with 
his  critics,  he  said  ;  “  first,  because  they  are  universally 
right ;  secondly,  because  they  treat  me,  on  the  whole, 
quite  as  well  or  better  than  I  deserve  ;  and  thirdly,  and 
chiefly,  because  they  always  have  the  last  word.”  He 
therefore  “  accepted  this  paternal  chastisement  with 
meekness,  and  confessed  his  natural  frailty.”  He  en¬ 
treated  his  audience,  “  if  they  desired  to  preserve  for 
their  senior  member  any  shred  of  reputation,  .to  be 
grave,”  and  then  proceeded  to  announce  as  the  subject 
of  his  speech  the  sanitary  condition  of  Oxford,  which 
he  promised  to  treat  “  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
modem  style  of  oratory.”  Sir  William’s  critics  have 
thus  enabled  him  to  give  a  humorous  flavour  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  dull  and  parochial 
address.  If  it  had  been  Mr.  Disraeli  that  had  been 
thus  favoured  by  good  fortune,  people  would  infallibly 
have  believed  that  the  trap  had  been  laid  for  the  critics 
on  purpose. 


Education  has  been  the  chief  topic  during  the  recess, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  occupy  a  good  deal  of  attention 
next  Session.  Nobody  knows  what  the  Government 
mean  to  do,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  clerical 
party  expect  from  them.  A  weekly  paper  has  just  been 
started,  called  the  School  Ouardian,  which  describes 
itself  as  “being  the  weekly  paper  published  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of 
the  ^or  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,” 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  first  number  of  this  paper 
is  full  from  beginning  to  end  of  complaints  that  the 
Board  Schools  have  raised  the  cost  of  education,  that 
the  Voluntary  Schools  find  increased  difficulty  in  com¬ 
peting  with  them,  and  that  something  must  be  done  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  Voluntary  Schools.  This 
complaint  Mr.  Cross,  it  will  be  remembered,  prepared  us 
for  in  his  famous  speech  at  Orrell,  where  he  also  hinted 
that  Board  Schools  had  increased  the  efficiency  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  education.  But  what  of  the  remedy  ? 
The  School  Cruardian  makes  no  secret  of  the  method  by 
which  it  would  bring  the  Voluntary  Schools  up  to 
the  new  level.  It  has  no  favour  ;for  the  Canadian 
plan  ;  it  does  not  propose  to  ask  for  a  share  of  the 
local  rates  ;  but  it  repeats  again  and  again  that 
the  Denominational  Schools  ought  to  get  more  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer. 


There  was  one  passage  in  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  repen¬ 
tance  that  solved  what  has  hitherto  been  considered 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  The  general  public  learned  last 
summer  from  the  convivial  proceedings  over  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hughenden 
that  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  personal  friends 
in  private,  and  though  the  public  have  no  right  to  discuss 
such  matters,  few  could  help  feeling  a  little  curiosity  as 
to  what  might  be  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two 
distingfuished  “political  adventurers.”  Some  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  matter  by  what  Sir  William  said  at 
Oxford,  “  If  I  should  ever  ofiend  again,  I  must  plead  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  infinite  boredom  of  politics  and  the 
dreary  pomp  of  solemn  impostures,  one  does  feel  at 
times  so  tickled  by  an  irresistible  sense  of  their  absurdity 
that  if  one  did  not  laugh  outright,  one  must  choke.” 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  always  been  more  than  suspected  of 
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in  confinement.”  This  is  really  in  the  grand  manner, 
and  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  “  bulling  ”  propen¬ 
sities  of  the  new  journal  where  it  appears. 


When  it  was  first  proposed  to  grant  public  money  for 
educational  purposes,  a  very  serious  objection  was  raised. 
It  was  argued  that  an  extension  of  education  to  the 
masses  would  lead  necessarily  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  forgers.  A  similar  cry  has  been  raised  this 
week,  though  with  a  certain  difference.  The  value  of 
education  is  now  granted;  the  objection  is  taken  to 
“  secular  ”  education.  Mr.  Jones,  the  Ordinary  of  New¬ 
gate  Prison,  in  his  Annual  Report,  has  gravely  discussed 
the  question  “as  to  how  far  intellectual  development 
will  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  people  should  it  not  be 
accompanied  by  a  moral  and  religions  training ;  ”  and 
the  Standard^  acknowledging  Mr.  Jones  as  an  authority, 
has  followed  suit,  and  has  expressed  its  doubts  whether, 
seeing  that  “  the  instructed  savage  is  so  much  more 
dangerous  an  enemy  than  the  utterly  ignorant  and 
brutal  one,”  “  the  total  effect  of  secular  education  upon 
the  anti-social  classes  would  not  do  society  more  harm 
than  good.”  This  may  be  very  true,  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  makes  much  for  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  keep  education  in  its  hands.  There  is 


rian  schools,  under  ecclesiastical  supervision.  The  battle 
went  on  for  years,  and  at  last  the  compromise  was 
effected  of  allowing  a  sufficient  minority  in  the  school 
districts  to  establish  separate  schools  and  exempt 
themselves  from  the  school-rate.  It  was  out  of  this 
exceptional  state  of  things  that  the  Canadian  system 
originated ;  two  provinces  yoked  together,  in  which 
different  religious  views  prevailed,  the  majority  in 
one  province  being  in  a  minority  in  the  other.  At 
the  confederation  of  all  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  the  Roman  Catholics,  fearing  that  there 
would  be  a  majority  in  the  whole  dominion  in 
favour  of  secular  education,  fought  hard  for  and 
succeeded  in  securing  a  clause  in  the  constitution 
whereby  the  exclusive  right  to  make  laws  relating 
to  education  was  given  to  the  local  legislatures,  with 
a  general  reservation  that  nothing  in  such  laws 
should  prejudicially  affect  the  right  that  any  class 
of  persons  might  have  by  law  in  the  provinces  at  the  time 
of  union  with  respect  to  denominational  schools.  So  far 
was  the  Canadian  system  from  originating  in  any  feel¬ 
ing  among  our  fellow-subjects  in  North  America  that 
secular  education  was  unfair  to  the  tender  conscience, 
that  on  the  contrary  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  are 
almost  threatening  to  leave  the  confederation,  because 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  trying  to  wrest  the  educational 
clause  in  the  constitution  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  into  effect  their  local  School  Act.  By  the  New 
Brunswick  School  Act,  non-sectarian  schools  are  esta¬ 
blished,  and  all  aid  is  refused  to  denominational  schools ; 
and  this  is  the  general  desire  of  the  whole  Protestant 
population  of  Canada. 


The  Grerman  Committee  for  the  settlement  of  indemni¬ 
fications  arising  out  of  the  late  war  has  at  last  concluded 
its  complicated  labours.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
considerable  sums  have  been  paid  to  a  number  of  towns, 
communes,  and  persons  in  Alsace.  Strasburg  has  re¬ 
ceived  upwards  of  60,000,000  francs ;  Schlettstadt, 
3,000,000  francs ;  Weissenburg,  2,346,000  francs.  For 
provisions  supplied  to  the  German  army  in  eight  com¬ 
munes  of  Lower  Alsace  10,000,000  fiuncs  were  paid. 
The  sum  total  of  those  indemnifications  in  Lower 
Alsace  is  66,096,097  francs.  The  recent  prosperity  of 
not  a  few  natives  of  Alsace  is  attributed  to  this  influx 
of  currency. 


When  addressing  the  1st  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteers 
on  Wednesday,  Lord  Derby  fell  into  a  mistake  which 
might  produce  some  misunderstanding  unless  rectified. 
He  stated  that  if  the  services  of  the  Volunteers  were 
required  for  the  actual  defence  of  the  country,  only  a 
part  of  the  force  would  be  required  at  a  time,  “  except, 
of  course,  in  the  extreme  case  of  threatened  invasion.” 
According  to  the  Volunteer  Act,  it  is  only  in  case  of 
“  invasion  or  threatened  invasion  ”  that  Her  Majesty 
has  the  power  of  calling  out  these  auxiliaries  for 
“  actual  service.”  Not  until  this  is  done  do  they  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  mobilisation  scheme,  which 
provides  that  on  such  occasions  only  a  third  of  each  corps 
shall  be  under  arms  at  one  time.  Lord  Derby  therefore 
erred  in  believing,  as  he  evidently  did,  that  volunteers  are 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  actual  service  for  other  causes 
than  “invasion  or  threatened  invasion.”  The  point  is 
of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  provides  that 
they  do  not  come  under  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles 
of  War  until  so  called  out.  After  that,  any  volunteer 
who  fails  to  appear  is  liable  to  punishment  as  a  deserter, 
whereas  he  previously  enjoyed  the  right  of  resignation. 


One  of  our  contemporaries,  whose  wit  is  g^enerally  most 
delicate  when  it  is  unconscious,  pays  a  singular  compli¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  John  Forster  this  week.  “  Mr.  Forster’s  ser¬ 
vices  to  literature,”  it  says,  “  have  long  since  been 
recognised  by  the  State.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lunacy  Commission ;  six 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  Com¬ 
missioner  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  while  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  latter  post,  he  was  assaulted  by  a  madman 
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Lord  Derby  also  seems  to  have  been  over  sanguine  in 
estimating  that  “  a  volunteer  force  of  90,000  men  might 
be  counted  upon  to  appear  at  the  moment  mobilisation 
occurs.**  The  annual  Return  just  published  ^ves  181,080 
as  the  total  enrolled  strength  of  these  auxiliaries,  a  third 
of  which  would  be  only  60,360. 


LORD  NORTHBROOK’S  RETIREMENT. 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Northbrook  from  the  high 
office  of  Governor- General  of  India  can  hardly  have 
caused  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  noted  the  drift  of 
public  events  in  relation  to  India.  Certainly  it  might 
at  first  sight  seem  odd  that  the  retirement  should  be 
announced  in  the  very  midst  of  festivities  of  so  unusual 
a  kind  as  those  of  which  we  are  now  hearing  day  by 
day.  But  then  Lord  Northbrook’s  name  has  been  little 
associated  with  success  in  pageantry,  and  there  have  been 
rumours  of  his  intended  retirement  when  much  more 
important  events  than  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
were  engaging  public  attention.  It  was  very  generally 
believed  at  the  time  of  the  Bengal  Famine  that  the 
Viceroy  would  only  remain  in  India  till  the  danger  had 
passed,  and  since  then  there  has  been  nothing  to  render 
the  resignation  in  any  special  way  untimely  on  public 
grounds.  If  Lord  Northbrook  had  left  his  trust  in  a 
crisis  like  the  Mutiny,  there  could  have  been  no  question 
as  to  what  the  retirement  involved.  It  is  an  accepted 
principle  that  no  officer  can  without  dishonour  leave  his 
post  in  time  of  danger,  though  in  peace,  and  when  no 
portents  are  abroad,  resignation  even  of  responsible  posts 
is  not  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  legalised  desertion.  It 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  however,  for  a  great  nation 
where  the  line  of  propriety  in  such  cases  is  to  be 
drawn.  It  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service  if 
the  principle  were  once  admitted  that  a  man  might 
accept  an  office  like  that  of  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
India  without  the  intention,  at  least,  of  remaining  the 
full  time  for  which  the  appointment  is  understood  to  be 
made,  and  Lord  Northbrook’s  course  may  be  said  to  so 
far  involve  a  nice  point  of  casuistry.  It  is  true  that  we 
seem  in  no  immediate  danger  of  a  war  with  Russia  or 
any  other  Power,  that  there  is  no  cloud  on  the  frontiers, 
nor  any  unusual  ground  for  believing  that  the  year 
will  be  one  of  famine  or  pestilence.  Yet  India  never  is 
free  from  danger  both  without  and  within,  and,  since  Lord 
Northbrook’s  decision  was  first  spoken  of,  more  than  a 
year  ago,  what  lias  come  to  bo  called  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion  has  assumed  a  new  and  menacing  aspect.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  powers  of  the  Continent  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
general  conflagration,  and  whether  even  those  interests 
will  prove  potent  enough  to  avert  the  danger  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  Turk  can  hardly  any  longer  be  deemed  our 
friend.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  out  of  temper  in 
some  way.  Our  relations  with  Burmah  are  notoriously 
unfriendly,  even  when  most  polite.  China  would  very 
soon  pour  down  one  of  her  vast  human  inundations  upon 
Bengal  if  there  was  any  passable  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  successful ;  and  with  the  King  of  Burmah 
unreliable,  a  passable  reason  might  exist  sooner  than  we 
expect.  In  Afghanistan  the  life  of  Shere  Ali,  and  in 
Turkestan  the  life  of  Yakoob  Beg,  alone  stand  in  the  way 
of  general  disorganisation.  On  all  sides  of  us  there  are 
wild  savage  races  whom  an  unreasoning  impulse  might 
bring  against  us  in  war.  Within  the  frontiers  of 
India  the  independent  or  semi-independent  chiefs  have 
armies  which,  united,  would  far  outnumber  ours.  With¬ 
out,  therefore,  counting  on  present  danger  we  can  never 
be  free  from  the  possibility  of  even  imminent  danger, 
and  a  Viceroy  who  goes  to  India  without  intending  to 
remain  there  duiing  the  understood  term  of  office,  or  who 
leaves  India  without  good  grounds,*  cannot  expect  to 
escape  criticism.  Yet  scarcely  was  Lord  Northbrook 
seated  comfortably  in  his  high  estate  as  Governor-General 
before  it  was  rumoured  that  ho  intended  to  vacate  the 
post  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time. 
An  addition  to  his  wealth,  at  all  times  too  great  for  the 


pecuniary  value  of  the  post  to  be  of  importance,  and  to 
his  family  responsibility,  were  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  decision.  Then  came  the  Bengal  Famine,  and  then 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  latter  of  which 
probably,  and  not  the  former,  the  retiring  Viceroy 
owes  his  Earldom. 

Allowing,  however,  that  Lord  Northbrook  has  good 
reasons  for  his  withdrawal,  none  the  less  would  it  be  a 
real  misfortune  if  such  withdrawals  were  treated  as 
of  small  account  nationally.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  a  Governor- General  of  India,  unless  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  spends  his  first  year  in  learning.  If 
we  mistake  not,  one  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  first  acts 
was  to  reconsider,  on  fresh  data  procured  on  his  own 
initiative.  Lord  Mayo’s  financial  decentralisation, 
and  we  believe  that  very  voluminous  reports  were 
the  result,  with  great  labour  both  to  district  officers 
aud  to  the  Viceroy  himself.  Lord  Northbrook  also 
gave  close  attention  to  irrigation — a  vast  subject — 
and  to  public  works  generally,  and  what  was  done  in 
these  respects  rested  on  close  study  and  accurate  experi¬ 
mental  investigation.  In  fact,  no  Governor- General  of 
India  can  safely  deal  with  any  great  question  without 
first  making  that  question  his  own.  Thus  every  new 
rule  involves  a  new  policy,  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
public  service,  even  though  each  latest  policy  were 
deemed  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  In  a  lesser 
degree  the  same  rule  applies  to  Lieutenant-Governorships 
and  Chief  Commissionerships.  The  succession  of  Sir 
George  Campbell  to  Sir  William  Gray  indicated  almost 
a  social  revolution  in  Bengal ;  two  more  dissimilar  men 
could  hardly  be  conceived.  The  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Durand  transferred  the  power  of  the  Punjab  from 
strong  hands  to  those  of  Mr.  Davies,  a  civilian  whose 
sole  distinction  is  to  be  deemed  “  safe  ” — that  is,  safe 
against  embroilment.  Sir  William  Muir,  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  gave  place  to  Sir  John  Strachey,  a  man 
in  most  respects  the  exact  opposite  of  Sir  William.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  indeed,  the  change  of  men  was  a 
radical  change.  Then  let  [us  observe  that  the  Viceroy 
or  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  not  merely  the  head  of 
a  Government,  but,  if  he  is  a  strong  man,  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself.  We  might  multiply  these  instances  by  like 
references  to  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  to  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  Burmah.  Civil 
officers  know  that  a  new  Viceroy  may  possibly  bring  not 
merely  a  new  policy  but  also  a  complete  revolution  in 
personal  matters.  .  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  one  instance. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  Lord  Mayo’s  Government,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Napier  of  Ettrick,  was  to  issue  a 
minute  dismissing  from  the  service  an  uncovenanted 
officer,  Mr.  Cowan,  on  account  of  some  executions  with¬ 
out  trial,  and  the  stern  reproval  of  a  covenanted  officer, 
Mr.  Forsyth,  for  having  pointedly  approved  the  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Cowan.  The  minute  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Mr.  Forsyth  was  not  again  to  be  employed  in 
any  capacity  in  which  human  life  was  in  question,  and 
perhaps  the  judgment  has  been  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
Yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  change  of  Viceroy 
was  a  most  favourable  one  to  Mr.  Forsyth.  Ho  was 
appointed  to  a  mission  of  great  dignity  and  importance, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  within  a  space 
of  time  so  short  as  to  be  hardly  worth  speaking  of  in  view 
of  the  unfavourable  decision  of  the  previous  Government; 
while  Mr.  Cowan,  who  suffered  greatly  at  the  time,  and 
who  accepted  the  verdict  somewhat  dignifiedly,  is  still 
unemployed.  We  have  no  wish  to  reopen  this  painful 
question,  but  it  supplies  us  with  an  apt  illustration  of 
what  is  involved  in  a  change  of  Viceroy,  and  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  that  so  high  and  important  a  position  should 
only  be  accepted  with  the  intention  of  remaining  in  it, 
unless  in  case  of  ill-health,  to  the  end  of  the  term,  or 
approximately  so.  Of  course  no  good  purpose  could  be 
attained  by  a  Governor  merely  staying  to  die,  and  there 
may  be  other  proper  exceptions  to  a  wholesome  rule. 
But  fundamentally  the  rule  ought  to  be  understood  and 
acted  upon.  To  Lord  Northbrook  personally,  the  office, 
as  we  have  stated,  was  of  no  account  pecuniarily, 
and  his  retirement  gave  Mr.  Disraeli  an  opportunity  of 
the  kind  he  loves  for  making  a  graceful  recommendation 


to  the  Qaeen,  and  for  once  more  stepping  out  of  the 
beaten  track  so  well  understood  in  the  clubs  and  the  west- 
end  saloons  in  a  new  appointment.  There  are,  however, 
interests  vastly  more  important  than  those  of  party  or 
of  the  clubs  in  these  critical  and  crucial  events.  “  Private 
grounds,”  as  telegraphed  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times f  must  be  very  strong  to  justify  resignation. 

Of  Lord  Northbrook’s  viceroyalty  in  the  main  we 
would  speak  with  the  highest  respect.  As  a  matter  of 
judgment,  possibly  the  Baroda  trial  was  a  mistake.  We 
think  it  was.  The  Famine  operations,  in  the  same  way, 
might,  and  we  think  did,  include  several  errors.  But 
in  both  these  cases  the  aim  was  nothing  less  than 
grand.  We  use  the  word  advisedly.  If  the  trial  con¬ 
vinced  India  of  nothing  else  but  that  the  Viceroy  did 
not  want  a  plea  for  a  new  annexation,  the  point  gained 
was  invaluable.  In  the  case  of  the  Famine  a  still  more 
important  moral  was  secured,  only  not  exactly  the 
moral  that  Englishmen  are  so  ready  to  credit  themselves 
with :  the  cost  of  saving  the  famine-stricken  people  in 
Bengal  and  Behar  was  not  England’s  cost,  but  India’s, 
and  the  moral  which  Lord  Northbrook  made  his  own — 
the  care  for  life  of  the  very  poorest  and  most  obscure  in 
the  vast  empire  under  his  rule — will  not  speedily  pass 
away.  We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  India  ever  had  a 
Governor- General  who  impressed  natives  of  India  more 
truly  with  his  sincerity,  his  generosity,  and  his  simple 
good  faith.  He  has  not,  it  must  be  granted,  shone  in 
state  ceremonial.  It  would  be  a  funny  thing  to  imagine 
him  wearing  a  hat  spangled  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  jewels,  after  the  example  the  other  day 
of  the  Maharajah  of  Pnttiala,  or  fighting  like  the  chief 
of  Vizianagram,  for  more  guns  to  be  added  to  those 
fired  as  his  salute,  the  stamp  of  position  among  chiefs. 
Perhaps  Lord  Northbrook’s  chief  weakness  has  been  as 
to  public  criticism,  and  that  is  a  weakness  he  has  shared 
with  some  of  the  strongest  men  ever  sent  by  England 
to  India.  On  his  own  part,  vre  are  satisfied  that  the 
Viceroy  would  have  discouraged,  and  indeed  refused, 
magnificent  gifts  such  as  have  been  made  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  On  the  whole,  with  the  one  exception  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  the  most  questionable  act  of  Lord 
Northbrook’s  viceroyalty  is  his  retirement  from  it,  and 
in  any  case  he  will  leave  behind  him  in  India  a  singu¬ 
larly  fair  fame. 

Lord  Lytton  goes  out,  as  Lord  Mayo  went,  an  un¬ 
tried  man.  He  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
diplomacy,  is  well  acquainted  with  continental  Europe, 
may  be  supposed  to  know  a  great  deal  practically  of 
intrigue  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople,  and  of 
the  views  of  distinguished  men  in  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria,  Greece,  and  elsewhere.  He  comes  to  the  new 
post  from  Lisbon,  with  a  character  for  acuteness  and 
marked  ability.  His  age,  forty-four  or  forty-five,  may 
be  deemed  a  guarantee  for  maturity  and  vigour  both 
of  mind  and  body.  He  has  made  a  respectable  mark 
in  literature,  and  has  made  it  in  the  old  loyal  way,  with¬ 
out  resting  on  the  laurels  that  had  previously  been  won 
for  his  name.  We  only  hope  that  this  will  not  lead  to 
too  many  of  those  “  brilliant  State  papers  ”  which  are 
not  infrequently  a  curse  to  India.  It  would  be  a  great 
triumph  to  Lord  Lytton,  and  an  honour  to  literature, 
if  he  could  make  it  felt  on  all  hands  that  he  admired 
the  literary  gift  of  brevi^  more  than  the  much  com¬ 
moner  grace  of  length.  It  must  be  in  his  recollection 
that  when  the  opportunity  came  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
write  for  the  first  time  a  Queen’s  Speech,  there  was  quite 
a  chuckle  in  Tory  society.  N  ow  we  should  see  a  real 
speech  worthy  of  the  Queen,  of  Shakespeare,  and  we 
know  not  what ;  a  speech  excellent  in  style  and  taste — 
a  model  in  grammar,  brief  and  yet  exhaustive ;  devoid 
of  florid  sentiment,  yet  the  reverse  of  dry  bones.  Alas, 
for  the  hopes  !  The  Wizard  of  the  Carlton  could  not 
improve  on  facts,  and  the  terser  the  statement  of  facts 
the  better.  Lord  Lytton  we  hope  goes  out  for  better 
purposes  than  mere  report  writing,  and  we  hope  he  will 
prove  a  strong  and  just  ruler. 


EGYPT  AND  TURKEY. 

The  shades  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  must 
be  stirred  in  their  secular  tombs  by  the  excitement  with 
which  Egypt  is  once  more  thrilling  the  world.  Upon  the 
lands  of  the  Nile  Valley  the  watchful  eyes  of  Europe  are 
fixed  as  eagerly  as  when  Egypt  herself  was  fine  of  the 
“Great  Powers.”  It  is  true  that  a  widely  diffused 
interest  in  a  man’s  bodily  condition  is  not  usually  an 
indication  that  he  is  in  robust  health  ;  peaceful  and  un¬ 
eventful  prosperity  are  not  the  characteristics  of  national 
existence  which  attract  the  attention  of  Stock  Exchange 
speculators  and  diplomatic  busy-bodies  any  more  than 
strength'and  high  spirits  invite  the  notice  of  physicians 
or  surgeons  ;  and  the  interest  which  Egypt  claims  is  a 
pathological  interest.  Nevertheless  Egyptian  news  may 
have  the  credit  of  disturbing  Exchange  opei*ations  and 
confounding  statesmen  more  than  any  other  sort  of 
intelligence  that  has  a  market  value  this  year.  A 
little  while  ago  rumours  about  Turkey  had  an 
equal  or  even  a  greater  vogue,  but  the  prospects 
of  Turkish  finance  have  by  this  time  settled  down 
to  a  steady  level  of  disrepute  from  which  they  can 
hardly  be  raised  by  anything  short  of  a  miracle,  and 
lower  than  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  depress  them. 
But  Egyptian  affairs  are  still  elastic  enough  to  be  opera¬ 
ted  upon  by  hints  and  rumours,  and  every  fluctuation  of 
the  delicate  gauges  in  modern  use  are  watched  by  a 
hundred  Bourses  and  a  score  of  Cabinets.  Early  this 
week  Egyptian  credit  suffered  a  sudden  and  disastrous 
fall,  which  was  followed  by  an  equally  unreasoning 
partial  recovery.  The  news  of  Nubar  Pasha’s  re¬ 
signation  or  dismissal  was  coupled  with  a  report  that 
Mr.  Cave  and  the  Khedive  had  disagreed  as  to  tho 
manner  in  which  the  former  was  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  his  mission.  Both  parts  of  this  story  were  promptly 
denied  by  those  who,  for  financial  or  other  reasons, 
desired  to  keep  up  the  newly-propped  credit  of 
Egypt.  But  it  has  since  been  admitted  that  in  both 
parts  of  the  story  there  was  a  substantial  element 
of  truth.  Nubar  Pasha  has  resigned  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  assert 
that  this  resignation  does  not  mean  disgrace.  It  is 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  has  been  a  dis¬ 
agreement,  if  not  a  “  breach,”  between  Mr.  Cave  and 
the  Khedive ;  and  though  the  quarrel  has  been  patched 
up  it  is  evidently  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  at 
any  moment  be  re-opened.  Yet  we  are  told  by  those 
who  maintain  that  nothing  is  now  safer  than  Egyptian 
securities,  though  they  are  purchaseable  at  a  rate  which 
pays — as  long  as  it  does  pay — from  nine  to  ten  per  cent, 
to  the  investor,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  serious 
trouble  ahead. 

This  we  have  leave  to  doubt  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  guarantee,  which  the  Khedive  gave  ns 
when  we  bought  his  Canal  shares,  that  he  would  pay  us 
interest  on  the  capital  until  the  time  during  which  the 
coupons  were  cut  ofiT  had  elapsed,  has  to  be  put  to  the 
test.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  not  yet  been  a 
defaulter,  but  it  has  gone  perilously  near  stopping  its 
payments.  It  has  to  meet  a  large  annual  tribute  to  the 
Sultan,  the  charge  for  its  funded  debt,  and  the  formid¬ 
able  burden  which  Mr.  Cave  is  striving  to  weigh  and 
measure  of  the  floating  debt.  But  ^fore  all  these 
things  it  has  to  meet  the  caprices  of  the  Khedive,  a 
Frenchified  Turk,  who  mingles  his  private  profligacy 
with  spasmodic  ambitions,  counting  the  cost  of  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  It  may  be  that  the  resources  of 
Egypt,  if  properly  managed,  would  be  adequate  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  whole  burden,  not  only  of  tho  tribute  and  of 
the  debt,  but  even  of  those  extraordinary  railway 
schemes  for  connecting  Upper  Egypt  with  the  Soudan 
and  the  Nile  Valley  with  the  Red  Sea,  at  which  tho 
Khedive  has  grasped  the  moment  he  had  his  financial 
fears  quieted  with  some  ready  money  in  his  pockets 
again.  But  what  possible  security  is  there  that  the 
resources  of  Egypt  will  be  well-managed  under  its 
present  government  ?  Tho  country  above  all  requires  a 
knowledge  of  its  tasks  and  its  powers,  and  to  this  a 
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careful  examination  of  the  finances,  reducing  the  whole 
to  order  and  comprising  every  charge,  was  essential. 
Such  an  examination  was  expected  from  Mr.  Cave  by 
tho.se  who  advocated  his  mission  in  this  country.  But 
such  was  not  the  expectation  of  the  Khedive.  It  is 
impo.f8ible  to  conjecture  precisely  what  he  did  expect, 
hut  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  thought,  as  he 
had  given  the  British  Government  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  far  resounding  glory,  they  might  fairly  return 
the  compliment  by  whitewashing  his  financial  reputa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Cave,  according  to  the  Khedive’s  view,  was 
to  come  in  like  the  “eminent  firm  of  accountants” 
which  is  always  consulted  when  a  shaky  business  is  being 
sold  to  a  limited  company,  was  to  glance  at  the  totals  of 
assets  and  charges  of  income  and  outlay,  to  certify  that 
the  figures  were  correctly  added  up,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  “all  was  right.”  Such  a  certificate  would  have 
been  “  w’orth  a  plum  ”  to  the  Egyptian  Government  in 
the  negotiations  of  their  loan.  But  unfortunately  Mr. 
Cave  aid  not  so  understand  his  duty.  He  required  to 
know  not  only  the  totals  but  the  items  of  the  balance- 
sheet,  and  to  have  vouchers  for  those  items.  In  fact,  he 
was  determined  to  make  the  audit  an  honest  and  not  a 
colourable  one.  But  though  this  might  ultimately 
increase  the  stability  of  Egyptian  finances  by  giving 
the  country  rest  and  a  full  knowledge  of  its  obligations, 
it  did  not  by  any  means  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Khedive. 
If  the  whole  truth  were  to  be  told  about  Egypt,  if  the 
difficulty  of  rapidly  increasing  revenue  and  reducing 
expenditure  were  revealed,  if  the  formidable  proportions 
and  immense  weight  of  the  total  debt — funded  and  float¬ 
ing,  public  and  Daira — were  disclosed,  the  Khedive 
w’ould  not  find  it  easy  to  borrow  millions  whenever  he 
pleased  either  for  the  conque.sts  of  peace  or  war,  or  for 
Oriental  or  Occidental  luxury.  There  were  good  reasons, 
therefore,  for  the  ill-temper  with  which  the  Khedive  met 
Mr.  Cave’s  demands  for  the  materials  of  a  thorough 
audit.  He  has  recovered  his  equanimity  and  his  pru¬ 
dence,  it  is  said  ;  for  of  course  nothing  could  bo  more 
fatal  to  his  view's  than  to  break  openly  with  England 
and  to  make  it  plain  that  he  was  reluctant  to  show  how 
much  ho  owed  and  how  hard  he  found  it  to  pay. 

Nevertheless,  while  prudence  will  not  allow  the 
Khedive  to  send  Mr.  Cave  away,  the  objections  to  a 
thorough-going  examination  of  Egyptian  finances  re¬ 
main  as  imposing  as  ever.  The  resignation  or  dismissal 
of  Nubar  Pasha  may  not  have  been  connected  with  the 
English  negotiations,  but  certainly  the  assurances  given 
by  the  Khedive’s  Government  do  not  convince  us  that 
there  was  no  such  connection.  The  probability 
is  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  first 
insulted  and  then  allowed  to  give  up  his  office,  and  that 
the  Khedive  thus  gratified  his  spleen.  But  if  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  continues  or  increases,  as  it  is  likely  to  do, 
while  Mr.  Cave’s  investigations  go  on,  is  it  not  probable 
that  other  ways  of  wreaking  ill-temper  upon  England 
will  suggest  themselves  ?  Last  w’eek  we  pointed  out 
that  there  were  grounds  for  believing  that  the  tribute 
to  the  Porte  would  be  diverted  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  where  it  should  be  paid  for  the  services  of  the 
Turkish  Loan  of  1871,  to  Constantinople,  and  that  the 
Sultan,  having  no  longer  anything  to  expect  from  the 
gullible  cupidity  of  English  investors  greedy  for  ten  per 
cent.,  is  exercising  pressure  on  the  Khedive  to  enforce  this 
diversion.  The  probability  that  Turkey  will  succeed  in 
this  nefarious  attempt  is  increased  by  the  ill-temper  of 
the  Khedive  towards  Mr.  Cave.  It  is  also  possible  that  if 
Mr.  Cave  goes  further  with  his  inquiries,  as  he  is  bound 
to  do,  he  will  be  met  by  all  the  difficulties  of  detail 
which  a  perverse  and  dishonest  Government  knows 
how  to  throw  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking.  It 
behoves  our  Government  to  look  out  that  proper  se¬ 
curities  are  given  for  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  the 
Canal  shares,  for  at  present  it  seems  that  they  have  no 
other  guarantee  to  show  Parliament  in  exchange  for 
the  four  millions  sterling,  drawn  on  Eothschild  at  sight,  I 
than  the  word  of  an  angry  Turk,  who  finds  that  our 
scrupulosity  about  money  dealings  interferes  with  the 
gratification  of  his  pleasures  and  his  ambitions. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  REFOIUI  CLUB. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  week  a  very  great  stir  was 
made  about  a  very  little  matter.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it 
seems,  was  until  recently  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club. 
For  reasons  of  his  own  he  thought  fit  to  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee,  and  to  ask  that  functionary 
to  strike  his  name  off  the  books.  The  alleged  ground 
for  this  request  was,  that  it  is  for  the  future  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  intention  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  in  the  country,  and  that  for  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
country  a  London  club  is  an  unnecessary  luxury.  Such 
an  excuse  would  be  natural  enough  if  it  had  come  from 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  Reform  Club.  When  a  man 
makes  up  his  mind  to  retire  finally  from  London  life, 
he  takes  his  name  off  his  club  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  so  saves  his  *  ten  guineas  a  year,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  makes  room  for  younger  can¬ 
didates.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  is  not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  member  of  the  Reform  Club,  nor  is  his 
connexion  with  it  that  which  usually  binds  a  man 
to  his  club.  When  the  real  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
gives  it  out  to  the  world  that  he  does  not  care  to 
pay  ten  guineas  a-year  for  the  privilege  of  belonging  to 
what  is  commonly  considered  the  leading  Liberal  club,  it 
is  excusable  for  club-men  if  they  make  the  matter 
one  of  debate.  Although  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  in  a 
certain  sense,  retired  from  public  life,  it  yet  is  taken  for 
granted  that  he  would  be  willing,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
to  come  forward  again  upon  sufficient  occasion ;  and, 
this  being  so,  his  resignation  of  his  membership  of  the 
Reform  Club  is  not  so  much  a  slight  upon  the  Liberal 
party  as  upon  the  club  itself.  When  the  ex-leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  says  that,  as  he  no  longer  intends  to 
reside  in  to>vn,  the  Reform  Club  is  no  longer  a  necessity  to 
him,  be  says,  in  effect,  that  the  Reform  Club  is  a  tavern, 
which  he  used  while  it  suited  his  purpose,  but  towards 
which  he  feels  no  other  tie  than  that  of  his  own  personal 
convenience.  To  those  members  of  the  Reform  Club 
who  regard  the  institution  to  which  they  belong  as  the 
recognised  head-quarters  of  the  Liberal  party,  this  open 
expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion  must,  no  doubt, 
seem  very  like  a  studied  affront,  and  it  is  certain  that, 
whichever  way  we  twist  the  facts,  they  are  hardly 
capable  of  any  other  interpretation.  To  a  man  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  position,  ten  guineas  a-year  can  hardly  be 
a  sum  worth  saving ;  and  if  the  Reform  Club  were  really, 
in  any  intelligible  sense,  the  focus  and  centre  of  the 
Liberal  party,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  take  his 
name  off  its  books  on  such  an  excuse.  Men  are  always 
slow  to  take  their  names  off  any  institution  in  which 
they  feel  a  real  interest,  or  in  the  affairs  of  which  they 
have  at  any  time  borne  a  leading  part.  The  simple  fact 
is — unwelcome  as  it  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is  in  certain 
quarters — that  the  Reform  Club,  as  a  corporation,  is 
altogether  devoid  of  political  influence.  It  is  curious 
that  this  should  be  so,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
the  case ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resignation  of  his  mem¬ 
bership  merely  makes  public  to  the  world  at  large  what 
has  been  for  a  long  time  perfectly  well  known  in  the 
London  world  and  in  political  circles.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Reform  Club  itself  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  no  similar  institution  has  in  any  way 
taken  its  place.  Broolcs’s  has  no  more  influence 
among  the  Liberal  party  than  has  Boodle’s  with 
the  Conservatives  ;  while  the  Devon^ire,  of  which 
so  much  was  heard,  and  which,  we  were  assured, 
was  to  regenerate  the  Liberal  party,  has  as  yet  done  no¬ 
thing  to  fulfil  the  promises  with  which  its  inauguration 
was  heralded.  On  the  Conservative  side  are  several 
clubs  of  which  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  do 
good  service  to  the  cause.  The  Carlton,  the  Junior 
Carlton,  the  St.  Stephen’s,  the  Conservative,  and  one  or 
two  other  such  houses,  are  beyond  all  question  real  aids 
to  the  principles  which  they  represent.  This  being  so,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  w'hy  the  Liberal  party  should 
have  literally  no  club  to  represent  it. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Liberals  are  not  “  clubbable  ” 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  phrase.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  charge  can  be  seriously  sus- 
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tained.  There  are  several  clubs  in  London,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  muster  in  almost  equal  numbers,  and 
in  which  the  Liberal  element  in  no  way  disturbs  the 
general  harmony  of  the  corporation.  The  qualifications 
that  make  a  man  “  clubbable  ”  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
perfectly  independent  of  his  political  opinions.  As 
a  club — if  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a  matter  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  purely 
personal — the  Reform  Club  is  a  success.  Where  it 
fails  is,  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  power  to  be  put  to  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Liberal  party.  Nor  is  the  reason  of 
this  far  to  seek.  All  that  is  really  necessary  for  the 
practical  working  of  the  Conservative  party  is,  that  the 
voters  in  each  constituency  should  vote  for  the  Con¬ 
servative  candidate,  whoever  he  may  be.  No  Conserva¬ 
tive  is  in  any  way  bound  to  pledge  himself  to  any  pro¬ 
gramme.  He  has  only  got  to  promise  that  he  will  never 
in  any  way  aid  the  Liberals.  A  purely  negative  pledge 
of  this  kind  is  as  easy  to  keep  as  it  is  to  make,  and  a 
Conservative  can  identify  himself  with  his  party  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  or  trouble.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  great 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  new  Conservative  clubs  is 
the  ease  with  which  they  find  recruits.  There  is  a  large 
stratum  of  English  society  in  which  it  is,  pro  tanto,  a 
certain  distinction  for  a  man  to  be  a  Conservative. 
Prosperous  parvenus ;  younger  sons  of  good  families ; 
young  men  of  ability  who  Are  convinced  that  their 
friends  can  do  more  for  them  than  they  can  do  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and,  lastly,  young  men  of  no  ability,  but  yet 
not  altogether  without  their  dead  voting  power  as 
pedarii  senatores^  are  all  admirable  working-members  of 
a  Conservative  club.  With  such  men  Conservatism  is  a 
social  power,  and  they  will  scheme  and  intrigue  to  be 
elected  at  a  good  Conservative  club  exactly  as  they  will 
scheme  and  intrigue  for  any  other  social  distinction. 
When  a  man  has  either  made  or  has  a  certain  position  in 
the  world,  it  is  no  social  advantage  to  him  to  be  known 
as  a  Liberal.  His  Liberalism,  of  whatever  tinge  or  degree 
it  may  be,  is  accepted,  as  is  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  or 
his  balance  at  his  bankers,  or  his  power  of  making  a 
speech,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  A  Conservative,  on 
the  other  hand,  gains  distinctly  by  acknowledging  his 
political  convictions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
a  certain  sense.  Conservatism  represents  a  clique,  and 
that  it  always  pays  a  man,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  attach  himself  to  a  clique.  A  Liberal,  added  to  the 
Liberal  party,  represents  nothing ;  while  a  Conservative, 
added  to  the  Conservative  party,  repi*esents  a  vote, 
which  can  always  be  relied  upon  in  case  of  any  party 
emergency.  It  consequently  is  a  matter  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  policy  to  have  as  many  clubs  as  possible — a  fact 
which  the  recent  multiplication  of  Conservative  clubs 
sufficiently  demonstrates.  A  Liberal,  if  his  vote  is 
wanted,  can  be  trusted  to  vote  according  to  his  lights, 
such  as  they  may  be.  A  Conservative,  if  his  vote  is 
to  be  secured,  must  be  made  a  member  of  a  club 
which  will  expel  him  if  he  in  any  way  deserts  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  party  ticket.  A  club,  in  short,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  piece  of  mechanism  in  the  practical  working  of 
Conservative  politics. 

It  is  also,  unfortunately,  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  club  is  very  much  dependent  upon  its 
success  as  a  tavern  and  restaurant.  Conservative  par¬ 
venus  are  fond  of  giving  dinners,  and  of  doing  other 
things  which  tend  to  make  their  club  a  paying  concern. 
Liberals  are  apt  to  forget  that  principle,  apart  from 
financial  support,  will  not  keep  a  commercial  under¬ 
taking  afloat.  If  a  club  is  to  pay  its  way  it  must  do  a 
certain  amount  of  business  as  a  licensed  victualling  esta¬ 
blishment.  Its  success,  from  this  point  of  view,  will 
depend  upon  the  tastes  of  the  majority  of  its  members  ; 
and  in  this  respect  a  Liberal  club  stands,  beyond  all 
question,  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  In  any  case  it  is 
certain  that  clubs  are  entirely  dependent  for  their  exist¬ 
ence  upon  social  considerations,  and  that  until  some  I 
question  arises  which  once  again  knits  the  Liberal  party 
together,  it  must  not  rely  upon  cjubs  for  extraneous 
and  adventitious  support. 


THE  SECOND  SLAVE  CIRCULAR. 

The  second  Slave  Circular  is  said  by  most  of  the 
journals  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former 
document  issued  by  the  Admiralty.  Even  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  has  taken  no  great  exception  to  the 
Circular ;  and  there  seems  a  general  feeling  that  the 
Admiralty  has  seen  the  heinousness  of  its  blunder,  and 
has  been  taught  the  propriety  of  consulting  public 
opinion.  We  are  far  from  disposed  to  ignore  the 
material  changes.  They  are  considerable,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  them.  It  is  no  longer  declared  that  the 
English  Navy  is  bound  to  deliver  up  all  slave  fugitives. 
Lawyers  and  philanthropists  will  no  longer  be  annoyed 
by  the  wanton  surrender  of  rights  for  which  in  other 
ages  we  fought  hard.  There  is  not  the  same  cynical 
indifference  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  country.  We 
are  willing  to  own  tliat  the  Admiralty  appears  to  have 
displayed  some  little  wish  to  mend  its  ways.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  however,  that  when  Parliament  meets  something 
unfavourable  will  be  rightly  said  with  respect  to  tlm 
last  Circular,  as  well  as  the  first.  Perhaps  we  shall  see 
some  check  imposed  upon  the  fatal  rage  for  writing 
displayed  by  some  Ministers  who  are  not  always  the 
most  capable.  Parliament  will,  we  hope,  severely  re¬ 
buke  the  practice  of  issuing  important  documents,  oom» 
promising  us  as  a  nation,  without  giving  the  House 
of  Commons  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion. 
When  a  statement  upon  an  abstruse  question  of  law 
is  required,  we  look  for  it  from  other  quarters  than  the 
Admiralty,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in  future  other 
important  documents  of  this  sort  fortified  by  the  name 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  not  anonymously 
issued.  Another  question  to  which  Parliament  must 
look  is  whether  it  was  at  all  necessary  or  advisable  to 
issue  any  Circular.  The  only  places  in  which  English 
officers  are  likely  to  be  confronted  with  grave  difficulties 
are  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  coast  of  Zanzibar.  Few 
difficulties  have  as  yet  occurred  there ;  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  visible  pressing  necessity  for  the  puolioa- 
tion  of  any  Circular.  It  must  raise  a  dozen  points  about 
which  difference  of  opinion  must  prevail.  Gr^ituitously 
and  hurriedly,  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  line  of  conduct, 
the  final  consequences  of  which  it  is  now  impossible 
to  foresee.  The  duties  of  a  naval  commander  who  is 
stationed  on  the  Zanzibar  coast  are  peculiarly  such  as 
demand  a  consideration  of  each  case  by  itself.  Orders 
from  head-quarters  are  of  little  use,  and  can  indeed 
have  little  effect,  except  to  clog  an  officer’s  judg¬ 
ment.  The  Admiralty  might  have  trusted  as  heretofore 
to  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  a  class  of  men  who  are 
not  likely  to  embark  in  a  Quixotic  line  of  conduct. 

But,  ^ter  all,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  occasion  but 
the  nature  of  the  publication  that  will  give  the  chief 
ground  for  reflection.  To  most  impartial  readers  of  the 
Circular  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  indicates  an  altera¬ 
tion,  almost  a  revolution  in  feeling  towards  slavery. 
Abroad  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  so  construed, 
and  foreigners  will  say,  probably  with  truth,  “  England 
is  anxious  to  show  the  world  that  she  is  giving  up  her 
old-fashioned  notions  about  slavery.  She  means  no 
longer  to  be  a  bigot  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  institution. 
She  wishes  to  convince  her  late  guest,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  that  she  is  not  disposed  to  hurry  on  emanci¬ 
pation  or  to  accelerate  it  by  any  direct  means.” 
We  must  look  for  this  style  of  criticism ;  and  is 
the  outlook  satisfactory  ?  Surely  not.  However 
much  most  of  us  may  forget  the  fact  nowadays, 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  have  probably  done  at  least 
as  much  as  Nelson  or  Wellington  to  make  us  respected ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  retain  the  good  name  which  they 
built  up  wo  must  not,  in  the  absence  of  largo  armaments, 
do  aught  to  impair  our  moral  credit.  Are  we  likely  to 
enhance  that  good  name  by  resolving  to  put  an  end  to 
“Abolitionist  Nonsense,”  and  by  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  we  fully  recognised  the  right  of  the  foreigner  to 
his  brother  as  a  slave  ?  Our  answer  is.  Let  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  stick  to  his  business  and  sink 
ironclads  ad  libitum ;  but  let  him  not  seriously  damage 
the  national  credit  by  giving  it  to  be  understood  that 
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agilitjr  that  distiDgaisbes  the  arachnoid  race,  it  at  once 
swung  back  to  its  own  ingeniously  constructed  parlour. 
The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  has  never  met  the  plain  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  national  school  is  the  proper  place  for 
teaching  the  Bible.  It  has  gone  off  into  subtle  specula¬ 
tions  and  dogmatic  assertions  as  to  the  motives  of  Free¬ 
thinkers  in  asking  that  the  State  should  give  no  counte¬ 
nance  to  a  particular  creed  in  its  schools.  In  discussing 
motives,  which  must  always  be  a  more  or  less  incon¬ 
clusive  proceeding,  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  has  carefully 
evaded  discussing  the  grounds  on  which  the  question  is 
put,  from  whatever  motives.  Free-thinkers,  it  keeps 
repeating,  wish  to  destroy  religion  in  general  ;  and  they 
cannot  have  any  other  motive  for  wishing  to  exclude  the 
Bible  from  schools.  The  Free-thinkers  themselves  say 
that  they  only  wish  to  have  their  creed  put  on  an 
equality  before  the  State  with  the  others  ;  that,  seeing 
there  are  different  creeds  in  the  community,  the  national 
schoolmaster  is  not  the  proper  person  for  teaching  any 
one  of  them ;  that  there  are  other  means  of  teaching 
creeds  outside  the  walls  of  the  national  schoolroom ; 
that  they  are  obliged  to  trust  only  to  those 
means  [for  the  inculcation  of  their  opinions,  and  do 
not  see  why  rival  creeds  should  not  also  be  left 
to  their  own  ample  resources.  This  is  a  clear  and  in¬ 
telligible  position,  and  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  writer 
has  cautiously  evaded  it,  and  contented  himself  with 
repeating  that  the  Free-thinker  cannot  possibly  have 
any  object  in  excluding  the  Bible  from  schools  except 
the  abolition  of  religion.  This  is  our  contemporary’s 
notion  of  safe  argument ;  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  schoolgirl’s  “  It  is  so,  it  is  so,”  or  the  stronger 
form  of  dissent  in  use  among  a  class  for  which  the  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  professes  not  to  write.  Once  let  a  Free¬ 
thinker  admit  that  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  propagate 
his  opinions,  and  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette^  however  much 
he  may  protest,  insists  upon  it  that  he  has  admitted  that 
he  desires  to  propagate  his  opinions  by  excluding  the 
Bible  from  schools.  Admiral  Maxse  “  confessed,”  such 
is  the  Gazette's  word,  that  “  the  Free-thinker  who  has 
convictions  and  some  sense  of  duty  to  others  is  likely  to 
bo  filled  with  a  religious  spirit  not  less  intense  than 
that  which  animates  the  votaries  of  supernatural  re¬ 
ligion  ;  he  has  upon  every  possible  occasion  to  break  down 
what  he  regards  as  the  human  error  which  interferes  with 
the  construction  of  a  higher  ideal  of  life.”  This  Admiral 
Maxse  “  confessed  ;  ”  but  he  added  that  he  “  entirely 
denied  that  Secularists  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  pro- 
pagandism  in  demanding  that  State  education  should 
be  secular  and  secular  alone.”  To  this  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  replied  that  “  whatever  might  be  the  case  with 
Captain  Maxse,  the  Secularists  as  a  body  must  expect 
their  action  to  be  judged  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
applicable  to  all  human  conduct  ;  among  which  rules  is 
included  this — that  given  acts  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
most  probable  of  the  motives  known  or  admitted  to 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  agent,  and  that  a  motive 
arising  from  *  an  intense  religious  conviction,’  and 
operating  ‘  on  ever^  possible  occasion,’  is  an  indefinitely 
more  probable  motive  for  the  course  of  action  pursued 
by  the  Secularists  than  any  other  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.”  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  “We  should 
on  no  account  be  guilty  of  saying  that  you  are  telling 
a  lie.  Captain  Maxse  ;  but  if  any  other  person  of  your 
convictions  had  declared  what  you  have  declared,  we 
should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  holding,  ‘  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  rules  applicable  to  all  human 
conduct,’  that  in  all  probability  he  was  not  telling  the 
truth.  We  know  your  motives.  Captain  Maxse,  better 
than  you  do.” 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  understand  in  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette^  is  how  it  conceives 
that  any  rational  beings  would  be  likely  to  try  to  propa¬ 
gate  their  opinions,  not  by  teaching  them,  but — by  not 
having  them  taught.  If  the  Secularists  wished  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  “  negations  ”  into  schools  instead  of  the  Bible, 
the  Gazette's  argument  would  be  intelligible.  It  has  en¬ 
deavoured  this  week,  in  reply  to  Professor  Clifford,  to 
explain  what  it  means  by  holding  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bible  from  schools  would  be  a  “  propagandism  of 


we  are  careless  as  to  the  spread  of  slavery,  and  that  we 
have  become  morally  hlcue. 

It  is  a  clear  principle  of  international  law  that,  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  special  agreement,  no  State  is  bound 
to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice.  This  countiy  has 
always  refused  to  agree  in  any  way  to  aiw  promise  to 
surrender  slaves;  and  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
have  more  than  once  broken  down  in  consequence  of  our 
persistent  sensitiveness  on  this  point.  The  new  Circular 
does  not  in  so  many  words  deny  the  efficacy  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and,  indeed,  it  says  that  whenever  a  slave  has 
actually  got  on  board,  he  is  not  to  bo  surrendered.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Circular  is  at  great  pains  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  getting  on  board.  They  are  not  to  be 
received  unless  they  are  in  actual  danger  of  death,  and 
our  officers  are  pointedly  reminded  that  Her  Majesty’s 
vessels  are  not  designed  to  harbour  slaves.  Now,  no¬ 
body  would  say  that  our  cruisers  should  'go  from  port 
to  port  picking  up  fugitives,  or  openly  offering  facilities 
to  runaways.  We  should  do  more  harm  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  than  good,  if  wo  endeavoured  to  convert 
each  ship  into  an  Alsatia  or  city  of  refuge,  and  in¬ 
vited  |every  runaway  to  take  up  his  quarters  therein. 
No  one  in  his  senses  desires  our  frigates  to  cruise  from 
port  to  port,  forcibly  propagating  Abolitionist  princi¬ 
ples.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  lay  down  as  a  hard- 
and-fnst  line  that  no  captain  shall  receive  on  board  a 
fugitive  slave  unless  ho  is  actually  in  danger  of  his 
life.  The  Circular  limits  enormously  the  discretion  of 
our  captains.  It  prevents  them  rescuing  many  a  poor 
fellow  who,  though  not  in  “  manifest  ”  danger  of  death, 
is  really  so. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  the  real  legal  position 
of  the  ships  of  war  in  foreign  ports  has  been  much  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  this  discussion,  and  that  their  territorial 
capacity  means  no  more  than  that  the  persons  on  board 
are  not  to  bo  tried  by  the  local  courts.  We  admit  that, 
in  all  probability,  there  has  been  exaggeration  ;  and  it 
is  not  true  that  for  all  purposes  a  vessel-of-war  is  to  bo 
understood  as  forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country 
to  which  the  ship  belongs.  But  the  popular  view  of  the 
immunities  of  men-of-war  is  true  to  the  extent  that  no 
purely  private  claims  against  a  ship-of-war  or  any  of  her 
crew  can  be  admitted,  and  of  course  a  claim  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  of  this  nature.  Formally,  in¬ 
deed,  the  Circular  assents  to  this  principle,  for  it  says  of 
fugitive  slaves  admitted  on  board  within  territorial  waters, 
that  no  claim  for  their  surrender,  and  no  question  as  to 
their  status,  arc  to  be  entertained.  But  the  slave  is  not 
to' be  allowed  to  remain  on  board  the  vessel  after  danger 
is  past ;  he  is  to  bo  turned  off.  In  other  words,  the 
fugitive  slave  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  virtually 
surrendered  to  his  owners.  The  slaveowner’s  request 
will  in  effect  bo  complied  with.  We  venture  to  think 
there  is  hero  an  abandonment  of  a  clear  principle.  For 
the  first  wo  proclaim,  with  tolerable  frankness,  our  readi¬ 
ness  to  surrender  slaves  received  on  board  our  ships-of- 
war.  We  broach  an  entirely  new  idea  of  rights ;  we  make 
an  admission  which  one  day  may  be  used  against  us  with 
unexpected  force.  Will  the  glory  acquired  by  our  clever 
purchase  in  Egypt  make  amends  in  the  long  run  for  the 
humiliation  which  this  surrender  must  entail  ? 


BIBLE-TEACHING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  still  continues  to  invite  Secu- 
lai'ists  to  walk  into  its  parlour  and  be  caught  hopelessly 
in  the  meshes  of  its  fine-spun  logic.  Two  innocent  flies. 
Admiral  Maxse  and  Professor  Clifford,  have  had  the 
courage  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  have  walked  boldly 
in  with  their  eyes  very  wide  open  and  determined  not 
to  bo  caught.  They  probably  by  this  time  have  re¬ 
pented  of  their  temerity,  for  the  astute  spider  has  at 
once  begun  to  buzz  and  spin  round  them  in  a  manner 
which  must  bo  at  least  bewildering.  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  would  abandon  its 
strong  position  among  abstract  distinctions,  and  discuss 
the  question  on  relevant  and  intelligible  grounds.  We 
endeavoured  to  catch  the  debater  in  a  lucid  moment 
among  plain  and  open  considerations,  but  with  the 
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negation,”  but  the  explanation  is  so  far-fetched  that  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  must  be  indeed  credulous  if  it  believes 
that  the  thought  of  such  a  mode  of  propagation  ever 
entered  any  Secularist’s  mind.  Professor  CliflTord  had 
said  that  the  Secularists  desired  the  exclusion  of  religious 
teaching  from  schools,  because  they  want  a  child  “  to 
be  as  well  equipped  as  may  be  for  getting  at  the  truth 
and  choosing  the  right  course  of  action ;  and  the 
•first  requisite  for  this  is  that  he  should  grow  up 
straight,  without  any  hinks  or  twists  in  his  mind 
or  heart.”  Now,  we  do  not  agree  with  Professor 
Clifford  that  this  is  the  principle  on  which  Secularists 
ask  for  the  cessation  of  Bible- teaching  in  schools  ;  this 
is  a  much  broader  principle  than  they  require.  If  Secu¬ 
larists  aimed  at  this  they  would  have  to  agitate  for  the 
stoppage  of  all  religious  teaching  at  home  or  in  the 
church.  It  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  from  schools  that  the  schoolroom  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  teaching  it  in  the  existing  state  of 
religious  differences ;  the  Secularist’s  child  ought  not 
to  have  his  feeling  of  common  citizenship  with  other 
children  broken  by  having  to  be  withdrawn  from  com¬ 
panionship  with  them  under  the  State  roof  at  certain 
privileged  hours.  But  taking  Professor  Clifford’s 
principle  on  its  own  account,  as  a  plea  for  secular 
education  in  a  much  larger  sense  of  the  words  than 
anybody  contemplates  trying  to  put  into  action,  we  fail 
to  see  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  justified  in  describ¬ 
ing  secular  education  even  in  that  sense  as  a  “  propa- 
^ndism  of  negation.”  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  argument 
is  this,  If  a  child  is  not  specifically  taught  that  ”  human 
reason  must  be  distrusted  when  it  condemns  articles  of 
faith,”  it  must  be  taught  “  either  expressly  or  by  im¬ 
plication  that  reason  is  to  be  invariably  trusted,”  and 
this  is  a  propagandism  of  negation.  Now  this  is  an 
exceedingly  delicate  question,  and  two  disputants  might 
argue  it  till  they  were  black  in  the  face  without  either 
convincing  the  other.  If  you  do  not  say  a  word  to  a 
child  about  reason  and  faith,  do  you  inevitably,  as  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  bring  him  up  a  Free-thinker  ? 
Will  he  infallibly  be  destitute  of  faith,  when  his  intellect 
arrives  at  maturity,  and  will  he  then  believe  only  what 
he  sees  reason  to  believe  ?  Will  he  take  none  of  the 
creed  of  his  forefathers  on  trust  ?  Will  he  exercise  his 
reason  upon  it  fearlessly  ?  Perhaps  so ;  and  this  may 
be  a  very  dangerous  thing,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  seems 
to  think.  But  if  this  is  a  propagandism  of  negation,  do 
Secularists  stand  alone  in  desiring  it?  Is  this  not  the 
general  principle  of  Protestantism  ?  Does  not  St.  Paul 
say  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  our  faith  ? 
Mr.  Whalley  should  have  an  eye  on  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

We  are  not  much  interested  in  Professor  Clifford’s 
abstract  principle,  because  we  do  not  think  that  such  a 
question  can  be  profitably  discussed  in  the  abstract. 
The  practical  question  that  Secularists  in  school  teaching 
raise  for  the  consideration  of  Denominationalists 
is  whether  children  are  likely  to  grow  up  des¬ 
titute  of  faith  unless  it  is  taught  to  them  by 
the  national  schoolmaster,  like  penmanship  and 
ciphering.  These  latter  accomplishments  parents 
generally  have  agreed  to  entrust  to  the  school¬ 
master  ;  is  it  necessary  for  Jthemj  to  transfer  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  ”  faith  ”  as  well  to  the  schoolroom  ?  Is  there  no 
other  equally  efficacious  agency  for  the  purpose  ?  Have 
w’e  no  clergymen  ?  Have  parents  no  dutie.s  to  their 
children  but  to  pack  them  off  to  the  schoolmaster  ? 
These  are  the  practical  questions.  But  as  regards  the 
abstract  question,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  found  it  convenient  to  slightly  modify 
Professor  Clifford’s  words  before  proceeding  to  refute 
them.  What  Professor  Clifford  stated  as  a  doctrine 
which  he  desired  not  to  have  taught  in  schools  was,  that 
“  Human  reason  must  be  distrusted  when  it  condemns 
ai tides  of  the  orthodox  faith.”  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
omitted  the  word  ”  orthodox,”  and  assumed  Professor 
Clifford  to  have  said  simply  “  articles  of  faith.”  There 
is  some  difference  between  the  two  propositions.  It  is 
one  thing  to  teach  a  child  that  it  must  believe  certain 
accepted  doctrines  whether  it  sees  reason  to  do  so  or  not, 


and  whether  it  understands  them  or  not,  and  it  is 
another  thing  to  teach  a  child  that  it  must  not  refuse 
to  believe  everything  that  it  caunot  understand.  A  man 
cannot  be  said  to  be  desirous  of  propagating  nc^tion 
if  ho  only  desires  that  a  child  should  bo  left  unbiassed 
with  regard  to  certain  orthodox  but  very  much  disputed 
doctrines  till  he  has  reached  years  of  mature  intellect. 
Still  less  can  a  man  be  accused  of  trying  to  propagate 
negation  who  maintains  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  teach 
children  that  ”  human  justice  must  be  discredited  when 
it  condemns  acts  attributed  to  divine  persons.”  But, 
as  we  have  said,  these  are  abstract  questions,  very  well 
worth  discussing,  no  doubt,  but  bearing  only  indirectly 
on  the  question  of  Bible-teaching  in  schools. 


MR.  IRVING  AND  “FUN.” 

Mr.  Odger,  if  we  remember  rightly,  once  brought  an  action 
against  a  paper  called  the  London  Figaro.  A  certain  writer 
in  the  London  Figaro  had  spoken  cf  him  as  ‘‘  IValger,”  and 
.had  denounced  his  speeches  as  seditious.  This  made  Mr. 
Odger  very  angiw,  and  he  accordingly  took  civil  proceedings 
for  libel.  The  London  Figaro  retained  Sir  John  Coleridge,  and 
the  trial  took  a  couple  of  days.  A  vast  amount  of  nonsense  was 
talked  about  the  position  of  Mr.  Odger  as  a  public  man,  on  the 
one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  Press 
in  its  liberties.  The  end  was  that,  after  a  couple  of  days  had 
been  wasted,  a  special  jury  came  to  the  decision  that  Mr.  Odger 
h?.d  not  been  libelled  by  bein^  called  “  Podger,”  and  accused  of 
sedition ;  and  Mr.  Odger,  being  cast  in  the  costs  of  the  suit, 
became  duly  bankrupt^  and  paid  a  composition  in  the  pound. 
It  has  pleased  Mr.  Irving  and  his  legal  advisers  to  go  through 
I  a  somewhat  similar  farce.  A  comic  paper  called  Fun  recenuy 
I  published,  in  the  shape  of  g  Letter  to  an  Eminent  Tragedian,” 
a  very  fierce  attack  upon  Mr.  Irving’s  acting.  One  ought 
never  to  criticise  a  criticism,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  article  in  question  was  excessively  violent,  and  that, 
amongst  other  mings,  it  accused  Mr.  Irving  of  degrading  the 
national  drama  to  the  level  of  the  “  penny  dreadful,”  and  of 
retaining  reporters  and  theatrical  critics  to  puff  bis  perform¬ 
ances.  It  became  evident,  however,  during  the  course  of  the 
case,  that  the  real  sting  of  this  precious  criticism  lay  in  the  in¬ 
sinuation  that  the  recent  production  of  Macbeth,  with  Mr. 
Irving  as  the  principal  character,  had  been  a  financial  failure ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  of  a  theatrical  criticism 
that  its  test  of  an  actor’s  merit  is  the  pecuniary  success 
of  his  performances.  Instead  of  passing  the  attack  over 
with  contempt,  Mr.  Irving  retained  an  attorney,  who  went 
down  to  the  Guildhall  Police-court,  where  Sir  Robert  Carden 
was  sitting,  and  applied  for  a  summons  against  the  printer  of 
Fan  for  a  libel.  The  legal  gentleman  read  the  article  out,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  a  more  scandalous  and  defama¬ 
tory  libel  could  not  have  been  published.”  To  this  the 
Alderman  assented,  observing  that  it  was  “  a  tissue  of  abuse 
beyond  the  fair  bounds  of  criticism,”  and  that,  having 
read  it,  he*considered  it  “scurrilous,”  and  “  prompted  by  a 
malicious  motive.”  Accordingly,  the  summons  was  granted, 
and  for  threo  whole  days  this  wretched  matter  occupied  the 
time  of  the  court,  and  wms  forced  upon  the  public  attention 
by  the  newspapers.  Besides  the  printer  of  Fan,  the  editor 
was  also  had  up,  and  the  writer  of  the  article,  a  young  man 
who,  beyond  the  fact  that  his  name  is  Sims,  is  not,  it  would 
seem,  generally  known  to  the  world.  Mr.  Irving  got  into  the 
box,  and  swore  that  it  had  always  been  his  object  to  elevate  the 
national  drama,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  origiiidl  position.  He 
swore  also  that  J/rtcieMh.id  not  been  afinancial  failure.  Mr.  Toole 
was  also  called,  and  wjis  of  course,  excessively  funny  ;  aud  the 
Court  was  filled  with  an  audience  which,  if  it  had  been  hired 
as  a  claque,  w'ould  certainly  have  earned  its  wages,  for  it 
cheered  Air.  Irving  and  his  attorney,  and  laughed  at  Mr.  Toole, 
and  made  the  Court  even  more  of  a  bear-garden  than  it  usually 
is.  The  end,  of  course,  was  that  after  three  days’  dis¬ 
cussion,  Mr.  Sims,  the  writer  of  the  article,  and  a  certain  Mr. 
Sampson,  who  is,  it  appears,  the  editor  of  Fan,  tendered  an  ab¬ 
ject  apology,  and  expressed  their  conviction  that  Macbeth  had 
been  a  financial  success,  and  that  Mr.  Irving  was  a  very  great 
actor.  Upon  this  Mr.  Irving  by  his  attorney  stated  that  he 
felt  he  had  now  sufficiently  discharged  his  duty  to  society,  and 
accordingly  begged  leave  to  retire  Horn  the  prosecution.  The 
announcement  was  received  with  what  the  reports  describe  as 
“  applause,”  Indeed  the  whole  proceedings  appear  to  have  been 
theatrical  from  first  to  last.  Tlie  legal  gentleman  who  repre¬ 
sented  F'un  made  a  number  of  little  speeches  on  his  own 
account  about  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  dignity 
of  literature ;  Mr.  Toole  had  a  perfect  benefit,  and  wm 
irresistibly  funny.  Mr.  Irving  was  even  more  tragic  in 
the  witness-box  than  he  is  on  the  stage;  and  if* the  reporters 
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bad  been  equal  to  the  position  they  would  have  stated  that,  as 
ho  dwelt  with  evident  emotion  upon  his  efforts  to  elevate  the 
drama,  there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  Court.^  Mr.  Irving’s 
attorney  had  everything  his  own  way ;  examined,  cross-ex¬ 
amined,  and  re-examined  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  made  from 
time  to  time  divers  interlocutory  speeches  of  various  lengths. 
Finally,  Sir  Robert  Carden  played  the  part  of  the  heavy 
father,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  number  of  highly  appro¬ 
priate  remarks.  Mr.  Irving,  the  worthy  magistrate  said,  was 
a  great  actor,  and  had  discharged  a  public  duty  in  vindicating 
his  character.  The  libel  upon  him  had  been  most  improper ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  amende  honorable  had  been  made  for 
it,  and  he.  Sir  Robert  Carden,  felt  great  satisfaction  in  recon¬ 
ciling  friends.  On  the  whole,  he  was  convinced  that  Mr. 
Irving  would  stand  higher  in  public  estimation  than  ever,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  a  warning  to  the  writers  in  Fun  to  be 
more  careful  in  future.  All  that  was  really  needed,  we  may 
add,  to  make  the  farce  complete,  was  a  trained  orchestra 
under  the  magisterial  bench  to  play  at  intervals  appropriate 
music;  while,  to  do  full  justice  to  all  the  humour  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Mr.  Gilbert  should  write,  in  the  style  of  Trial  hy 
Juryf  some  such  a  piece  as  Trial  by  Alderman^  cr  The  Jh'ama 
Vindicated,  and  get  Mr.  Sullivan  to  set  it  to  music. 

Sir  Robert  Carden  has  so  high  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  t]ie 
bench  that  it  is  difficult  to  credit  him  with  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  joke.  When,  however,  he  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  libel  in  question  was  one  which  “  would  really 
do  the  person  libelled  a  great  deal  of  good,”  he  came  dan¬ 
gerously  near  the  confines  of  irony.  Mr.  Irving  has  been  as 
well  advertised  as  any  man  alive,  not  even  the  Great  Griffiths 
excepted ;  and  at  this  moment  all  London  is,  or  until  very 
recently  was,  placarded  with  colossal  red  posters,  bearing  his 
name  in  letters  several  feet  in  length.  At  the  same  time,  bis 
appearance  in  a  police-court,  to  vindicate  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  Fun,  is,  as  an  advertisement,  far  better  tlian  anything 
that  can  be  done  with  paper  and  -  paste.  No  one,  of  course, 
doubts  that  in  coming  into  Court  Mr.  Irving’s  sole  object 
was,  as  his  attorney  stated  in  his  behalf,  to  perform  his  duty 
to  society  and  to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  distin¬ 
guished  an  ornament.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that,  from  the  advertising  point  of  view,  he  did 
a  very  good  stroke  of  business  for  himself.  When  Mr. 
I^nville  quarrelled  with  Nicholas  Nickleby  he  debated, 
it  may  be  remembered,  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
his  while  to  play  Tybalt  with  a  real  sword  instead  of  a  foil, 
and  to  prick  his  enemy,  not  dangerously,  but  enough  to  lay 
him  up  for  a  week  or  so.  All  the  world,  he  calculated,  would 
come  to  see  the  actor  who  had  nearly  killed  a  man  by  mistake, 
and  if  the  thing  only  got  into  the  papers  it  might  be  worth  three 
guineas  a  week  for  him.  Advertising  is  an  essential  element  in 
all  dramatic  enterprise,  and  an  actor  can  gaiige  the  value  of 
an  advertisement  almo.'t  to  a  shilling.  In  the  present  case  it 
must  be,  no  doubt,  some  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Irving  to  reflect 
that  he  has  bi'ought  prominently  before  the  public  not  only  his 
own  name  but  also  that  of  the  paper  which  attacked  him. 
Fun  will  now  rank  with  the  World  as  a  periodical  to  which 
one  may  safely  look  for  sln.shing  articles,  and,  until  the  present 
rage  for  slashing  articles  has  died  out,  its  circulation  will 
bo  proportionately  increased.  From  this  point  of  view, 
indeed,  Mr.  Irving  has  succeeded  in  doing  for  Fun  exactly 
what  Messrs.  Ross  and  Reyfiis  did  for  the  World,  and  Mr. 
Clement  Scott  for  the  Jloniet.  There  is  also,  we  believe,  a 
comic  periodical  known  as  Judy,  and  another  of  some  few  weeks’ 
standing  called  7f7^,  while  Vanity  Fair  can  fairly  claim  to  hold 
it^  own  with  the  World  as  an  organ  of  exclusive  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  humour.  From  a  purely  critical  point  of  view  it  is 
interesting  to  condder  what  would  be  the  net  result 
if  a  paper  of  this  kind  were  to  libel  Mr.  Marwootl,  and  if  Mr. 
Marwood  were  to  retain  a  police-court  attorney,  and  to  come 
into  Court  with  the  declaration  that  his  only  object  was  to  do 
his  duty  to  society,  and  to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so 
distinguished  a  member.  Whether  it  is  consonant  with  the 
dignity  of  the  law  that  a  Court  should  be  thus  used  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  is  another  question.  The  progress  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  developed  a  class  of  people  whose  bu8ine^s  it  is  to 
search  out  weak  points  in  our  social  system,  and  to  put  them 
to  profitable  purpose.  It  is  now  some  twenty  years  ago  since 
the  discovery  was  first  made,  that  if  a  man  wants  to  recover  a 
doubtful  debt  expeditiously  ho  must  institute  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  debtor.  The  discovery  was  a  valuable 
one,  and  more  than  one  firm  of  attorneys  has  made  a 
fortune  by  it.  We  now  know  that,  considered  from 
a  purely  financial  point  of  view,  and  as  an  advertising  medium, 
a  police-court  ofi’ers  superior  advantages  over  the  largest 
hoarding  in  all  London.  The  proces^s  is  ingenious,  no  doubt. 
Incidentally  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  bringing  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  into  contempt.  Such  abuse  is  the  more  annoy¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  difficult  to  stop  it.  Some  years  ago  the 
proprietor  of  a  notorious  bug-poison  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament.  There  was  no  doubt  that  his  sole 


object  in  this  extraordinary  freak  was  to  advertise  his  insecti¬ 
cide.  It  was,  however,  out  of  the  question  to  bring  him  before 
the  bar  of  the  House  ;  and  similarly  it  is,  we  fear,  impossible 
to  [deal  as  they  deserve  with  people  who  deliberately  use  a 
court  of  justice  as  an  advertising  medium,  knowing  that  they 
will  get  full  money  value  for  every  farthing  that  they  incur  in 
costs.  The  serious  matter,  is  that  magistrates  have  not  more 
self-respect  than  to  lend  themselves  and  their  Courts  to  such 
purposes.  R*  W . 


lAGO. 

A  writer  in  the  Comhill,  with  the  initials  “  J.  R.  S.”  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Seeley?),  has  given  a  time-honoured  stage  figure  a 
warning  to  quit.  “  It  is  time,”  he  says,  “  to  cry  out  against 
the  stage  lago.  Mr.  Macready,  having  on  a  certain  night 
played  the  Moor  and  been  called  before  the  curtain,  went  home 
and  wrote  in  his  journal  that  the  honour  was  rendered  value¬ 
less  by  being  shared  with  a  gentleman  who  played  lago  like  a 
*  great  creeping  cat.’  Let  us  drive  this  intrusive  animal  from 
the  stage.  Let  us  no  more  see  this  consummate  diplomatist  con¬ 
ducting  himself  in  a  manner  which  would  make  a  bom  pauper 
clap  bis  hands  on  his  pockets.”  The  last  sentence  gives  the 
head  and  front  of  J,  R.  S.’s  ”  objection  to  the  common  fashion 
of  representing  lago  on  the  stage.  The  false  Ancient  not  only 
misrepresents  one  character,  but  also  degrades  another.”  The 
stage  lago  is  too  transparent  a  villain ;  his  dishonesty  is  too 
obvious ;  Othello  ought  to  have  found  him  out,  and  it  cannot  but 
lower  the  Moor  in  our  eyes  that  he  remained  blind  to  the  meshes 
which  were  being  woven  with  such  ostentatious  craft  around 
him.  When  a  man  is  made  “  egregiously  an  ass  ”  as  Othello  was, 
there  is  a  danger  that  he  renders  himself  liable  to  our  con¬ 
tempt,  a  feeling  perilously  hostile  to  admiration  for  his  heroic 
character ;  and  he  escapes  this  danger  only  when  his  deceiver 
is  so  represented  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  his  cunning 
is  of  so  diabolical  an  order  that  an  unsuspecting  man  may  fall 
a  victim  to  it  without  losing  our  reject.  Whatever,  there¬ 
fore,  detracts  from  our  impression  of  iago’s  superhuman  craft, 
runs  a  risk  of  transforming  Othello  in  our  eyes  from  an  open- 
natiired  unsuspicious  gentleman  to  a  stupid  dolt.  When  the 
one  sneaks  about  the  place  wearing  l^is  heart  upon  his  sleeve 
and  seizing  every  opportunity  for  a  guileful  grimace,  the  other 
must  appear  a  stupid  and  brutal  savage  with  a  thin  Venetian 
polish.  Not  all  the  power  of  Signor  Salvini  could  make  us 
fully  sympathise  with  one  who  was  gulled  by  a  gentleman 
from  whom  his  very  kitchen-wench  would  have  hidden  the 
spoons.”  “If  instead  of  this  paragon  of  subtlety,  appear  a 
foolish  prating  knave,  with  a  fixed  sneer  and  with  a  ‘  We 
could  an’  we  would’  expression  always  on  his  face,  the  noble 
Moor  becomes  a  wonder  of  stupidity,  and  we  feel  no  pity  for 
the  blundering  animal,  whom  the  most  common  donkey-boy 
might  tenderly  lead  by  the  nose.  Therefore,  as  has  been  said 
before,  the  character  of  Othello  is  falsified  by  a  poor  represen¬ 
tation  of  logo.  And,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  see  the  former  on 
the  stage  again,  let  us  then  see  the  latter  as  Shakespeare  made 
him.” 

There  is  very  great  truth  in  this,  and  the  Cornhill  writer 
also  makes  an  excellent  suggestion  wheu  he  says  that  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  lago  should  set  chiefly  before  his  eyes  the 
necessity  of  helping  the  audience  to  realise  how  lago  came 
to  be  called  “  Ilonest  logo.”  The  actor  .should  endeavour 
above  all  things  to  make  that  epithet  a  visible  reality;  he 
should  concentrate  his  efforts  on  trying  to  look  honest  amidst 
all  his  villany.  This  is  an  impression  that  the  ordinary  stage 
lago  seems  never  to  think  of  trying  to  produce ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  aims  rather  at  the  violent^  raised  eyebrows  and 
provokingly  obsequious  suppleness  of  Mephistopheles.  It  is 
never  safe  to  dogmatise  as  to  what  Shakespeare  may  have  had 
in  his  mind,  but  it  seem?  tolerably  clear  that  he  did  not  intend 
lago  as  a  merely  impish  villain,  like  the  old  Craft  of  the 
Mysteries,  a  spirit  of  mischief  who  gained  over  his  victims  by 
ostentatious  fawning,  and  carried  the  credentials  of  his  trade  in 
every  crook  of  his  well-oiled  knee,  and  every  bend  of  his 
supple  back.  lago  was  probably  always  acted  thus  even 
in  Shakespeare’s  time,  but  these  are  not  his  lineaments  as  they 
are  drawn  in  the  t^xt.  Shakespeare  took  a  larger  view  of 
the  resources  of  the  intriguer,  lie  recognised  that  dishonesty 
is  not  the  special  prerogative  of  suspicious-looking  men  of 
light  and  supple  make ;  but  that  the  crafty  mind  may  often 
work  with  blunter,  rougher,  and  more  honest-looking  materials. 
There  is  no  decaiver  so  dangerous  as  the  knave  of  high  animal 
spirits,  loud  and  ga^  humoured,  or  blunt,  outspoken,  and  ap¬ 
parently  uncalculating,  ever  ready  with  a  quip  and  a  hearty 
laugh.  He  does  not  assume  these  manners — they  are  the  gin: 
of  nature ;  but  he  finds  them  pay,  and  uses  them  accordingly. 
We  have  all  met  with  such  persons ;  they  are  not  unfrequently 
to  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  development,  both  behind  the 
tradesman’s  counter  and  on  the  statesman’s  bench.  Charles 
Lamb  had  a  glimpse  of  the  character  when  he  drew  his  fam 
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diBtiiictioiis  between  the  men  who  borrow  and  the  men  who 
lend.  The  cunning  abuse  of  an  honest  face  or  a  generous 
manner  would  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  reflec¬ 
tion  with  Shakespeare,  for  the  type  frequently  recurs  in  his 
plays.  Casca,  in  Jxditia  Ccesar^  as  described  by  Cassius,  has  a 
touch  of  this  character  in  him.  ' 

However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 

Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

But  perhaps  the  most  perfect  picture  of  the  honest  knave  is  to 
be  found  in  Cornwall’s  retort  to  Kent  in  King  JLeary  when  the 
faithful  old  man  says  that  it  is  “  his  occupation  to  be  plain.” 

This  is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb. 

Quite  fiom  his  nature :  he  cannot  flatter,  he; 

An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth: 

An  they  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  he’s  plain. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  their  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

lago  was  such  a  man  as  this ;  one  who  traded  on  bluntness 
and  freedom  of  speech.  There  was  nothing  suspicious  in  his 
exterior ;  if  set  down  in  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  Ex¬ 
change  or  at  Westminster,  he  would  have  inspired  universal 
confidence.  He  was  always  in  good  spirits,  and  always  willing 
to  oblige  a  friend.  No  one  would  have  believed  any  harm  of 
a  man  who  showed  so  little  outward  sign  of  a  compunctious 
conscience.  In  the  play,  even  she  who  knew  him  best,  his 
poor  wife  Emilia,  could  not  be  certain  of  his  wickedness ;  she 
might  have  had  her  suspicions,  but  when  she  reasoned  with 
herself,  the  kindliness  of  feeling  induced  by  the  mere  self- 
satisfaction  of  the  boisterous  rogue  prevailed,  and  she  could 
call  him  by  no  worse  name  than  **  wayward.”  To  the  outside 
world,  he  was  simply  “honest  Xago,”  a  rollicking,  swag¬ 
gering,  witty,  reckless-looking  follow,  beneath  whoso 
mirthful  exterior  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  malice 
could  harbour.  His  dupe  Roderigo,  on  whose  weak 
mind  he  exercised  the  fascination  of  a  bullying  nature, , 
reposed  the  most  implicit  trust  in  his  friendship.  Othello 
knew  him  to  be  full'of  love  and  honesty,  and  had  no  misgivings 
in  committing  Desdemona  to  his  care.  Even  Cassio,  the 
arithmetician,  with  all  his  bookish  theoric,  could  not  penetrate 
beneath  the  disguise  of  lago’s  hearty  offers  of  service.  “I 
never  knew,”  he  said,  “  a  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest.” 
The  roots  of  lago’s  treachery  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  lean 
and  venomous  malice.  His  was  not  the  kind  of  spite  that 
checks  and  cankers  the  healthy  activity  of  the  vital  powers; 
‘he  delighted  in  his  villany,  and  fed  fat  upon  it.  It  was  for 
sport  as  well  as  for  profit  that  he  expended  his  time  with  the 
“  simple  ”  Roderigo.  He  seemed  a  natural  leader  of  frolic 
when  he  sang  songs  with  the  soldiers  and  worked  Cassio’s 
brain  to  madness  for  a  far-reaching  purpose.  When  ho  went 
with  Roderigo  to  acquaint  Brabantio  with  the  flight  of  his 
daughter,  he  did  not  go  straight  to  business,  but  amused  him¬ 
self  and  tormented  Brabantio  with  incomprehensible  profane 
jests.  lago  had  the  self-delighting  cruelty  of  an  energetic 
nature  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  conscience;  it  was  not 
splenetic  ill-nature  that  made  him  a  plotter,  but  a  supreme 
and  hearty  enjoyment  of  mischief.  It  was  this  delight  in  his 
villany  that  made  him  so  dangerous,  because  it  gave  him  all 
the  outward  appearance  of  an  honest  man.  Self-satisfaction  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience  ; 
people  are  not  on  their  guard  against  the  satisfaction  that 
springs  from  having  no  conscience  at  all. 

The  stage  lago  is  bad  because  he  does  not  attempt  to  render 
this  bold  hearty  swaggering  dishonesty.  With  regard  to  the 
grimacing  at  the  audience  behind  the  backs  of  his  dupes,  to 
which  also  the  Comhill  critic  takes  exception,  we  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  quarrel  with  the  traditions  of  the  stage.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  lago  that  he  should 
so  take  the  audience  into  confidence  in  this  way.  The  audience 
in  these  asides  are  supposed  to  be  reading  the  plotter’s  inner¬ 
most  thoughts,  and  as  his  villany  is  so  self-conscious  and  self- 
enjoying,  so  dependent  in  iact  upon  conscious  self-gratulation 
for  its  existence,  there  is  every  dramatic  propriety  in  his  thus 
unbosoming  himself  and  seekmg  sympathy  outside  the  circle 
of  those  who  can  interfere  with  his  .plans.  It  is  not 
in  making  faces  at  the  audience  that  the  stage  lago 
fails,  but  in  the  imperfect  art  that  prevents  him  from 
forgetting  the  audience  when  he  is  face  to  face  with 
the  other  persons  in  the  drama.  A  perfect  stage  lago 
would  be  one  that  should  assume  such  an  appearance  of 
unfeigned  delight  in  his  schemes  as  to  all  but  convince  the 
audience  that  he  was  honest  even  when  his  villanous  objects 
were  unmistakeable.  It  is  not  without  some  alarm  that  one 
hears  the  word  “  grimacing  ”  used  in  modern  dramatic  criticism. 


It  may  often  be  applied  with  perfect  justice,  but  the  increasing 
tendency  to  use  *it,  and  to  apply  it  to  facial  expression  that 
the  “  old  school”  of  actors  would  have  considered  exceedingly 
good  acting,  gives  rise  to  reflections  which  are  not  unmixedly 
comforting.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  new  school  of 
acting  is  a  desire  to  trust  as  much  as. possible  to  the  suggestion  of 
passion ;  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  disposition  to  stigmatise 
the  free  expression  of  passion  as  grimacing  and  rant.  Within 
limits,  “  up  to  a  certain  point,”  os  Mr.  Brookes  says,  this  is  gootl 
enough,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  but  natural  that  wo  should  get  tired 
of  modes  of  acting  which  have  become  conventional,  and  that 
the  looks  and  gestures  which  delighted  our.  forefathers  as  high 
acting  should  gradually  sink  down  to  the  nameless  murderers 
and  soldiers  of  the  watch.  But  in  our  desire  for  novelty  we 
must  take  care  that  we  do  not  impose  upon  our  actors  restric¬ 
tions  which  are  really  fatal  to  tneir  art.  After  all,  acting 
consists  in  the  expression  and  not  in  the  suppression  of  passion, 
and  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  banish  tragedy  to  the 
closet  by  gradually  pinching  and  contracting  its  free  expression 
on  the  stage  to  the  frigid  limits  of  the  drawing-room. 


BETTING-MEN  OUT  OF  WORK. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1873,  prohibiting  access  to  the 
racecourse  to  all  intermediaries  called  bookmakers,  and  in¬ 
flicting  a  heavy  penalty  upon  all  those  who  in  any  way  assist 
them  towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  manoeuvres,  has 
driven  flocks  of  these  vultures  to  Paris,  who,  not  able  to  find 
sufficient  prey  on  native  unforbidden  soil,  continue  to  arrive 
daily  eager  to  carry  on  their  predatory  pursuits  without  in¬ 
terruption  in  this  capital.  Too  consequence  is  that  Long- 
champs  has  for  some  time  past  made  a  far  greater  show  of 
English  than  of  native  bookmakers,  and  the  Rue  de  Choiseul 
has  not  only  become  the  “  change  ”  of  these  levanters,  but 
has  lived  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  being  christened  Chisel  Street 
by  the  wags  of  this  choice  community.  For  a  long  time  the 
Agences  de  Courses  have  been  crowded  to  overflowing  by  an 
eager  public ;  the  proprietors  have  been  minting  money,  and 
the  bookmaker,  since  his  ostracism,  has  led  tne  life  of  a 
Sybarite.  But  life  is  at  best  a  lottery,  and  these  piccaroons 
who  trifle  with  the  fortunes  of  others  have  recently  experienced 
a  serious  blow  to  their  own.  Their  flourishing  condition  did 
not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  police,  who  one  day  took 
advantage  of  the  vagaries  of  the  foremost  among  them  to  make 
a  raid  upon  the  agencies  in  the  height  of  their  success,  and  bore 
their  treasure  before  justice.  For  several  succeeding  days  a 
sturdy  gendarme  paced  proudly  up  and  down,  keeping  a  strict  sur¬ 
veillance  over  the  closed  temples  of  lucre.  A  rigid  investiga¬ 
tion  before  the  Procureur-Gdudral  followed,  and  the  causes 
of  this  run  of  success  are  now  well  known.  According  to 
the  Article  1900  of  the  Code  Civil,  betting  is  tolerated  if 
characterised  by  the  fairness  and  intelligence  of  the  parties 
concerned,  but  any  transactions  in  which  chance  dominates  are 
proscribed.  These  principles  have  been  respected  by  the  members 
of  the  Soci^t^  d’Encouragement  pour  I’am^lioration  des  races  de 
chevaux  en  France,  and  are  conveyed  in  one  of  their  laws, 
namely  “  Celui  qui  ne  pent  pas  gagner  ne  doit  pas  peidre.” 
The  examination  of  “  les  bookmakers  ”  in  August  at  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  Correctional  showed  that  these  principles  had  been 
violated  by  a  variety  of  frauds  foisted  upon  a  misinformed 
public,  and  that  the  infamous  practices  of  these  adepts  in 
escroquerie  had  brought  them  in  a  golden  harvest.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  device  had  been  the  issuing  of  lists  of  horses  to  the 
ublic,  and  betting  large  sums  against  those  that  they  knew  to 
e  scratched,  besides  withholding  information  which  they  took 
care  to  use  for  their  own  advantage,  together  with  the  use  of 
pseudonyms,  to  the  confusion  of  interested  parties. 

Since  the  eventful  day  of  their  reverse,  the  agencies  have 
seen  no  light,  and  Chisel  Street  has  lost  all  the  animation  that 
distinguished  its  palmier  days.  Yet  notwithstandijig  its 
sombre  dejected  asptet,  its  former  patrons,  with  that  mysterious 
feeling  inseparable  from  disaster,  still  linger  around  the  scene  of 
their  misfortune,  dividing  their  vagrant  hours  between  the 
dirty  parlours  of  “  The  Silver  Spur”  and  “  The  Golden  Grid¬ 
iron,”  the  two  notorious  “  tavernes  anglaises  ”  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Here  they  may  be  seen  sunning  their  chilled  hopes  in 
the  warm  companionship  of  their  brethren,  quaffing  theii* 
tankard  of  ale,  and  blowing  their  innocuous  weed.  For,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  frowns  of  fortune,  many  of  them  are  .still 
revelling  in  a  mushroom  prosperity,  and  it  is  their  pleasure  to 
keep  you  continually  reminded  of  this  fact  by  an  onicious  and 
lavish  generosity  quite  their  own.  They  will  stand  you  any¬ 
thing  you  like  to  drink,  or  play  you  at  cards  or  dominoes  for 
whatever  stake  you  name.  They  have  some  patronage,  too,  at 
their  command,  which  they  exercise  with  unselfish  suavity,  so 
that  the  “  young  blood  ”  hang  upon  their  every  word,  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  “  tips  ”  for  coming  events,  or  the  position, 
generally  in  their  gift,  of  race-clerk  on  some  coming  occasion. 

Between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one,  when  all  Paris  goes 
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out  to  d^etmcTf  the  Silver  Spur  is  not  less  crowded  by  its 
adherents  than  other  restaurants.  But  the  meal  is  gone  through 
in  so  loose  and  desultory  a  manner  that  the  place  forms  a 
striking  contrast  even  to  the  most  unpretending  cabaret.  The 
tables  are  crowded  with  the  more  prosperous  of  the  book¬ 
makers,  who  as  a  rule  divide  their  attention  between  a^  game 
of  cards  and  the  savoury  dish  before  them ;  whilst  their  less 
fortunate  and  more  hungry  brethren  around  the  bar  cast  long¬ 
ing  glances  at  the  hissing  gridiron  in  the  comer,  chaff  the 
waiter,  and  inwardly  curse  the  nature  and  condition  of  things. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  business  with  these  gentlemen 
may  bo  said  to  be  flat  in  the  extreme,  they  are -never  to  be 
seen  without  their  betting-books,  and  are  unceasingly  lotting 
down  notes  upon  their  tablets,  though  to  what  else  tnan  to 
their  fruitful  imagination  these  mysterious  records  owe  their 
origin  it  is  difficult  to  suppose.  Nevertheless,  down  they  go, 
and  each  note  is  succeeded  by  an  approring  attitude,  almost 
theatrical  in  its  conscious  sagacity.  A  good  deal  of  chaff  is 
dealt  about  at  times,  and  not  seldom  at  the  expense  of  un¬ 
offending  strangers  who  may  chance  to  drop  in,  but  in  a  jargon 
unintelligible  to  outsiders.  Much  of  the  humour  has  its 
source  in  a  Herculean  Scotchman,  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
place,  drawn  here  by  early  visions  of  seething  milk  and  porridge. 

The  ruling  spirit  of  this  mixed  company  is  a  certain  Dan 
Zedder,  a  gentleman  of  versatile  genius  and  of  considerable 
knowledge  in  turf  lore,  who,  being  in  nowise  affected  by  the 
late  reverses,  still  continues  to  enliven  the  boulevards  by  his 
furious  driving,  and  to  keep  up  in  undiminished  extravagance 
his  villa  at  Passy.  In  Dan's  nature  there  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  the  horse  and  man ;  he  is  a  centaur  that  looks  upon  life  as 
a  racecourse  whereon  men  stake  their  fortunes  to  win  or  lose, 
to  trick  or  be  tricked,  to  come  in  with  flying  colours  or  dead- 
heat  These  principles,  and  an  adherence  to  the  motto  of 
^  Throw  your  heart  over  the  hedge  and  vour  horse  will  follow,” 
it  is  Dan^  pride  to  inform  you  have  pulled  him  through  and 
left  him  tresh.  Unpleasant  truths  are  sometimes  audibly 
whispered  in  his  presence  regarding  his  visit  to  Paris,  but  Dan 
on  these  occasions  strokes  bis  chin  in  silence  and  assumes  the 
lur  of  a  Royal  exile.  That  he  once  played  a  prominent  part 
on  British  soil  may  be  seen  from  his  full-len^h  portrait,  hung 
above  the  bar,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  holding  the  bridle 
of  a  thorough-bred  in  his  hand,  with  the  sun-scorched  downs 
of  Ej^m  as  a  background.  It  had  appeared  in  a  paper  called 
the  Turf  when  Dan  was  in  full  swing,  when 

His  pride  wss  in  piquet, 

Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet. 

The  artist  has  delineated  in  this  coloured  drawing  Dan's  most 
striking  characteristics  with  a  truthfulness  beyond  all  praise. 
The  close-shaven  face,  so  flat  and  long ;  the  nose  that  has  so  tar 
encroached  beyond  its  allotted  space  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
the  chin ;  the  large  firm  mouth ;  the  grey  eyes,  watery  and 
watchful,  that  seem  to  be  continually  exchanging  confidences 
over  the  wide  isthmus’of  flesh  that  separates  them  ;  and  lastly, 
the  large  and  somewhat  pointed  ears,  whose  corrugated  propor¬ 
tions  stand  up  in  bold  and  fiery  relief  against  his  close-cut 
bristly  black  hair.  His  white  lemon-coloured  coat  and  leathern 
breeches  w’ould  render  his  appearance  thoroughly  washed-out 
were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  necktie  rich  in  rainbow  hues. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  opposition  is  a  gentleman  who  re¬ 
joices  in  the  sotibriquef  of  Black  Raoul,  on  account  of  his 
swarthy  complexion,  llis  bushy  head  of  hair  is  jet  black,  and 
the  pointed  beard  straggling  dow-n  among  the  frills  of  his  white 
shirt  is  of  the  same  colour.  1  know  not  why  it  is — one  never 
can  account  lor  these  irrelevant  nssociations— but  it  always 
puts  mo  in  mind  of  an  unfortunate  beetle  on  its  back,  struggling 
with  its  destiny.  His  eyes  and  complexion,  too,  are  dark;  and 
bis  nose,  in  its  opalescent  changes,  is  a  sort  of  hygroscope  that 
reveals  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  potations.  Of  his  national¬ 
ity  no  one  knows  anything,  but  it  is  w'hispered  that  he  comes 
of  the  Alsatian  Jews. 

Whenever  discussions  arise,  which  is  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
between  the  French  jockeys  and  the  more  accomplished  of  the 
bookmakers,  Dan  Zedder  is  always  referred  to  ns  the  guardian 
of  insular  interests,  whilst  Black  Raoul  is  looked  to  as  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  tricolour.  While  these  last  they  bring  out  a 
good  deal  of  caustic  repartee,  but  they  mostly  terminate  in 
personalities  as  unwarrantable  as  the  one  which  Dan  Zedder 
made  use  of  the  other  day  when  he  called  his  rival  a  cannibal 
for  eating  frogs,  and  hinted  that  if  he  ate  ass’s  flesh  he  should 
apply  the  same  name  to  him  still  more  emphatically.  So 
cruel  a  suggestion  of  his  near  relationship  to  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  completely  crushed  his  opponent,  wno,  disdaining  further 
reply  than  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  sought  sympathy  where¬ 
with  to  soothe  his  injured  feelings  from  his  chattering  brethren. 
Once  or  twice  these  debates,  when  too  clamorous,  have  been 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  innocent  intervention 
of  the  giant  Scotchman.  Sitting  there  like  a  Magog,  silent 
and  unconcerned  in  the  midst  of  their  noisy  debate,  his  phleg¬ 
matic  indifference  has  often  turned  its  current  by  tickling  the 


fancy  of  some  one  of  them,  and,  the  contagion  spreading,  the- 
fierce  discussion  would  end  in  a  universal  burst  of  laughter, 
succeeded  by  sarcastic  inuendoes  directed  against  the  unoffend¬ 
ing  Celt,  who  invariably  received  them  with  the  indiSference 
and  solemnity  of  the  Sphinx. 

Wherever  you  meet  any  of  these  Greeks,  whether  on  high¬ 
ways  or  byways,  at  the  caf^  among  their  equine  intimates, 
or  in  the  cremerie  among  the  modest  ouvribres,  you  will  be 
treated  to  a  farrago  of  oaths  such  as  you  dreamtnot  of  before. 
Oaths  are  the  hinges  upon  which  they  open,  swing,  and  close 
their  conversations — they  are  part  and  parcel  of  their  consti¬ 
tution  ;  a  hideous  patois  acquired  in  the  lowest  provinces  of 
Bohemia — a  malignant  poison  without  one  touch  of  humour. 

Sometimes  their  gatherings  are  very  noisy ;  but  at  all  of 
them  one  thing  is  especially  noteworthy.  If  a  dispute  doea 
arise,  it  never  reaches  to  a  quarrel ;  before  it  reaches  that 
point,  a  bet,  that  king  of  peacemakers,  comes  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  matter  at  issue  sinks  to  the  level  of  matter-of-fact.  As  the 
day  wanes  the  parlours  of  the  “  Golden  Gridiron  ”  and  the 
“  Silver  Spur  ”  tone  down  into  that  melancholy  desolation 
that  succeeds  debauch ;  and  if  you  happen  to  pass  either  of 
these  haunts  after  dark  they  are  usually  deserted.  Even  the 
lights  are,  except  perhaps  a  solitary  candle,  left  flickering 
in  the  back-parlour;  shadowy  forms  hover  about,  whistling 
drearily  some  popular  air,  their  desperate  fists  dug  deep  into 
their  bankrupt  pockets.  The  brighter  spirits  are  gone,  some 
to  the  Caf6  de  Bade,  where  th^  may  be  seen  in  the  full  swing 
of  enjoyment ;  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  to  the 
maison  de  Jett,  there  to  continue  their  devotion  to  the  goddess 
Chance,  perhaps  to  meet  with  and  pluck  some  young  green¬ 
horn,  who  wilt  lose  his  money  willingly,  confident  that  he  is 
gaining  knowledge  from  his  astute  preceptor. 

Paris :  December,  1875.  A.  E.  H. 


COERESPONDENCE. 


A  “barbaric**  comparison. 

Sir, — A  curious  discussion  has  lately  been  going  on  between 
an  educated  Hindu  on  one  part,  and  two  or  three  Englishmen 
on  the  other  part,  relative  to  the  comparative  civilisations  of 
the  two  countries.  The  educated  Hindu  remarked  on  a  few 
blots  on  our  social  system,  and  his  strictures  were  deemed 
severe  enough  by  the  Tvnes  to  justify  an  article  in  defence  of 
our  civilisation ;  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  a  redoubtable 
champion  entered  the  lists,  a  Church  of  England  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  George  Trevor,  D.D.,  who  draws  up  an  indictment 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan  which  many  will  pro¬ 
bably  think  decisive  of  the  question,  and  sufficient  to  justify 
the  term  “  barbarous  ”  if  it  had  ever  really  been  applied  to  that 

f  eninsula.  Leaving  aside  certain  acknowledged  barbarians  in 
lindustan,  the  rev.  doctor  says,  “  Let  us  keep  strictly  within 
I  the  pale  of  Hindu  civilisation.  Will  anyone  defend  the  sports  of 
the  Hindu  masses,  or  the  domestic  habits  of  the  wealthy  ?  ” 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Trevor  shuts  his  eyes  very  firmly  to 
what  he  may  any  day  see  at  home.  The  chief  sport  assuredly 
in  every  country-house  is  the  slaughter  of  pheasants,  quite 
apart  from  exercise,  skill,  or  what  may  be  termed  “  sport  ”  in 
the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word.  Again,  during  the  Lon¬ 
don  season  by  far  the  most  fashionable  place  of  resort  has  been 
Hurlingham,  where  the  elite  of  both  sexes  witness  the  slaughter 
of  vast  numbers  of  doves,  and  latterly  cock-fighting  has  been 
not  unknown  amongst  our  upper  classes,  while  but  a  few 
years  ago  we  had  quite  an  outbreak  of  prize-fighting.  The 
illustrated  papers,  too,  have  lately  indulged  our  better  classes 
with  the  amusements  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India,  which 
are  exciting,  and  apparently  os  much  relished  at  homo  as  in 
India.  The  sports^  of  our  masses,  in  the  Black  Country  at  least, 
are  notoriously  dog-fighting,  rat-killiug,  badger-drawing,  and 
the  like.  I  fail  to  see  any  great  difference  in  the  amusements 
of  the  two  peoples,  excepting  that  in  India  these  bloody  spec¬ 
tacles  are  alternated  by  dances,  processions,  and  other  joyous 
scenes,  while  our  masses  have  nothing  else  for  recreation  but 
the  besotted  excitement  afforded  by  gin  and  beer. 

As  for  our  domestic  habits  we  need  go  no  further  than  our 
metropolis,  which  perhaps  affords  the  most  favourable  illustra¬ 
tion.  Every  human  being  in  this  vast  cit}*^  is  more  or  less  in 
the  condition  of  a  chimney-sweep ;  our  skins  are  always  polluted 
with  coal  smoke.  The  upper  classes  constantly  wash  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  do  more  than  wash  their 
face  and  hands.  In  the  wettest  climate  in  the  world  baths  for 
the  people  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  people  are  filthy 
in  consequence.  In  this  respect  the  comparison  between 
Englishmen  and  Hindoos  is  truly  disgraceful  to  the  former. 
But  worse,  far  worse,  has  to  be  mentioned.  We  deliberately 
drink  of  the  diluted  excrement  of  our  neighbours.  We  give 
a  monopoly  of  a  necessary  of  life  to  trading  companies,  who 
draw  their  water  from  a  river  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
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than  a  common  sewer.  In  the  drinking  water  of  the  wealthiest 
people  are  to  be  found  **  partially  digested  and  decomposed 
flesh  meat,  epithelium  cells,  &c.”  (viVcthe  reports  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land.) 

The  rev.  Doctor  refers  to  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  Nana 
Sahib.  Since  then  events  have  occurred  which  prove  us  to 
be  near  relations,  at  all  events.  We  have  no  proof,  indeed 
rather  the  contrary,  that  the  horrors  of  Cawnpore  were 
more  than  .a  massacre,  unutterably  horrible,  still  a  simple 
savage  massacre.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Jamaica  disturbances, 
for  more  than  three  weeks  Englishmen  were  outdoing  even 
those  horrors.  It  is  on  official  record  that  besides  the  slaughter 
of  hundreds  of  unarmed  fugitives  the  most  refined  tortures  were 
applied  even  to  women.  Some  females  were  flogged  with  wire 
whips,  and  this  sport  was  only  abandoned  because  it  was  found 
their  skins  were  not  tough  enough.  Our  officers  had  men  put 
u^  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at ;  many  were  tortured  first  and  hanged 
atterwards';  and  a  member  of  the  local  legislature,  being  a 
religious  man,  was  deprived  of  the  solace  of  a  clergyman  before 
execution.  Surely  there  was  nothing  to  equal  this  in  the 
worst  excesses  of  Nana  Sahib ;  and  yet  the  people  of  England 
were  either  indifferent,  or  the  upper  classes  loudly  applauded 
what  was  called  the  “  vigour  ”  shown  by  panic-stncken  magis¬ 
trates  and  others  in  their  treatment  of  unarmed  peasantry.  The 
Church  assuredly  spoke  no  word  in  favour  of  justice  and  mercy, 
nor  has  it  ever  done  so  in  similar  instances.  We  might  para¬ 
phrase  the  very  words  of  Dr.  Trevor,  and  say  “  the  cruelties  in¬ 
flicted  on  women  and  children  were  not  the  acts  of  the  soldiery 
only — they  were  shared  in  cold  blood  by  magistrates  and 
others.” 

Assuredly  the  casting  of  corpses  into  the  Hooghly  is  a 
barbarous  way  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  equally  certain  is 
it  that  our  children  will  deem  us  barbarians  for  still  enduring 
the  loathsome  churchyard  all  over  the  country,  one  of  which 
is  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  I  write. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  observations  of  a  clergyman  con¬ 
cerning  religious  matters  without  appearing  to  transgress  the 
rules  of  good  breeding,  as  of  course  he  is  professionally  in¬ 
volved  in  the  system  ;  but  when  he  writes  of  “  the  Gospel  of 
the  poor,”  I  am  tempted  to  ask  if  he  is  really  speaking  of 
British  Christianity,  the  outcome  of  which  is  that  in  no  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  are  the  poor  so  degraded,  so  hopeless,  so 
w^anting  in  the  dignity  of  man.  It  would,  I  think,  be  difficult 
to  find  a  land  system  like  our  own,  under  which  the  poor  man 
cannot  purchase  a  plot  of  ground,  where  the  country  people 
have  lost  the  taste  of  milk,  while  the  peasantry  are  allowed  to 
wallow  in  bestial  degradation,  and  lose  all  hope  of  improving 
their  joyless  lot. 

This  system  is  always  supported  by  our  clergy. 

If  I  am  correct  in  declaring  that  I  have  never  seen  a  Moslem 
village  where  the  peasants  were  not  cleaner,  more  chaste,  more 
dignified  than  in  any  English  village,  I  think  we  need  not 
boast  of  the  Gospel  of  the  poor,”  and  I  do  most  positively  de¬ 
clare  the  above  to  be  the  result  of  observation. 

We  are  bid  to  look  at  the  Thugs  of  India,  but  I  answer  that 
a  larp^e  proportion  of  the  people  of  these  islands  belongs  to  a 
religion  which  has  always  sanctioned  religious  murder.  So  in 
tiines  past  has  the  Anglican  Church,  and  assuredly  it  is  not  re¬ 
ligious  but  secular  influence  which  has  saved  us  all  from  this 
correction  for  the  good  of  our  souls. 

The  reverend  Doctor  esteems  the  Indian  worship  as  bar- 
baroi^,  and  I  think  justly ;  nevertheless,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  scores  of  churches  in  London,  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican,  the  people  are  solemnly  taught  that  a  miracle  is 
performed,  that  certain  pieces  of  bread  are  actually  and  posi¬ 
tively  changed  into  the  flesh,  and  that  wine  is  changed  into 
the  blood  of  a  Jewish  preacher  who  was  executed  nearly  2,000 
years  ago  P  I  think,  too,  that  the  Indian  priest  who  told  Dr. 
Trevor  that  “  he  served  the  God  because  the  God  filled  his 
belly,”  merely  differed  from  a  good  many  English  clergymen 
in  being  more  brutally  honest ;  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  with  our  system  of  younger  sons  ”  and  family 
livings.” 

In  truth,  it  is  difficult  for  two  peoples  to  compare  their  re¬ 
spective  civilisations.  It  should  be  done  by  a  third  and 
superior  being,  some  stray  tourist  from  the  mom.  An  Eastern 
never  treads  on  a  carpet  with  his  shoes  on ;  we  fill  ours  with 
loathsome  dust  from  the  filthy  streets.  An  Eastern  never 
washes  in  dirty  water  as  we  do ;  he  has  water  poured  over  his 
hands  when  he  washes;  he  is  more  humane  to  the  old  and 
feeble  of  his  family;  our  poor-law  has  nearly  extinguished 
all  family  feeling,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  he  excels  us 
in  gentle  manners  and  politeness  as  he  does  in  artistic  in¬ 
stinct  in  dress  and  decoration. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  more  power  of  organisation, 
more  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  and  purer  courts  of  justice. 
But  which  is  the  more  civilised,  it  may  be  asked ;  to  which 
I  answer.  What  is  civilisation?  Let  us  agree  on  that  point 
first.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Wimbledon,  Jan.  4.  Humphry  Sandwith. 
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ERECHTHEUS. 

Erechthem.  A  Tragedy.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

London :  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Among  the  lost  tragedies  of  Euripides  one  of  the  most 
vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  admired, 
seems  to  have  been  that  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
mythical  King  Erechtheus.  Various  writers  have  pre¬ 
served  fragments  of  this  popular  and  patriotic  work, 
and  we  are  able  to  trace  its  plot  and  manner  of  treat¬ 
ment  with  unusual  ease.  In  the  only  extant  oration  of 
Lycurgus,  that  Mmeenas  of  ancient  Athens  to  whose 
generous  care  we  owe  the  preservation  of  so  much  of 
the  best  poetic  literature,  very  considerable  portions  of 
the  ‘  Erechtheus  ’  are  quoted,  and  we  may  judge  from  the 
propriety  and  sober  pathos  of  these  excerpts  that  the 
tragedy  was  in  its  author’s  most  national  and  least  erratic 
I  manner.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poem,  however,  though  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  identical  theme,  has  no  affinity  to 
this  or  any  Euripedean  model.  For  the  merely  human 
alternation  of  tenderness  and  triviality  which  is  at 
once  the  charm  and  the  weakness  of  Euripides,  ho 
has  substituted  a  religious  exaltation,  a  sustained 
fervour  of  self-abnegating  piety,  in  which  minor 
morality  has  no  place,  and  which  is  wholly  ^schylean. 
It  will  be  natural  to  compare  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon,” 
in  which  the  double  influences  of  Sophocles  and  of  Shelley 
were  seen  moulding  the  lyrical  vivacity  of  a  genius 
still  unfolding  and  still  adolescent,  with  the  staid  and 
grandiose  manner  of  this  purer  and  more  antique  study, 
in  which  the  poet  in  exchange  for  the  first  freshness  of 
youth  gives  us  a  larger  grasp  of  thought,  a  loftier  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  firmer  and  more  brilliant  handling  of  the 
metrical  diapason. 

In  the  time  of  Euripides  two  different  heroes  were 
recognised  under  the  name  of  Erechtheus.  In  the  lost 
tragedy  we  know  that  the  king  was  represented  as  the 
younger  of  these,  son  of  Pandion,  and  grandson  of  the 
elder.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  returned  to  the  earlier,  the 
Homeric  myth.  His  Erechtheus  combines  the  attributes 
of  the  two  kings,  and  is  at  once  son  of  Hephaistos  and 
the  Earth,  and  father  of  Procris  and  Oreithyia.  The 
opening  soliloquy  of  the  poem,  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Earth,  before  whom  ho  stands  naked  and 
desolate,  describes  the  condition  of  affairs.  Against  the 
infant  Athens,  “  a  root  of  Thrace  in  Eleusinian  earth  ** 
has  been  led  by  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
and  now  threatens  the  city  of  Athene  with  utter  de¬ 
struction.  In  his  extreme  need  the  king  has  appealed 
to  tho  wisdom  of  Dodona  and  Delphos,  but  the  oracular 
answers  of  both  leave  him  no  choice  but  to  lose  the  city 
or  to  sacrifice  his  daughter.  He  chooses  the  latter  course, 
and  will  dedicate  his  youngest,  Ghthonia,  to  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  gods.  A  chorus  of  old  men  sings  the  past 
glory  of  Athens,  the  victory  of  Pallas,  and  the  sorrows 
of  Procris.  Praxithea,  the  wife  of  Erechtheus,  then 
enters,  and  is  informed  by  the  king  of  the*  answer  of 
the  oracle,  and  she  in  her  turn  has  to  break  the  news  to 
Ghthonia.  Mother  and  daughter  receive  the  dreadful 
intelligence  with  equal  fortitude  and  serenity,  the  girl 
especially  taking  the  sad  words  blithely  to  heart,  and 
glorying  to  think  that  by  her  means  the  great  city  may 
be  saved.  In  this  part  of  the  drama  it  is  possible  to 
confront  Mr.  Swinburne  face  to  face  with  his  ancient 
rival.  The  speech  of  Praxithea  on  this  occasion  is  the 
longest  of  the  fragments  of  the  lost  tragedy  of  Euripides 
which  we  possess,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  dignity  and 
force.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  parallel  passage,  however,  loses 
nothing  by  comparison  with  this  antique  masterpiece ; 
its  pathos  is  no  less  elevated,  its  sentiment  is  as  pious 
and  far  more  sweet,  and  its  patriotism  at  least  as  fervent 
and  as  pure : 

•  Come,  therefore,  I  will  make  thee  fit  for  death, 

I  that  could  rive  thee,  dear,  no  ri^  birth 
Save  of  light  life  that  breathea  and  bleeds,  even  I 
Will  help  thee  to  this  better  giff  l^kan  mine. 

And  lead  thee  by  this  little  living  hand 

That  death  shall  make  so  strong,  to  that  great  end 
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Whence  it  sh-ill  lighten  like  a  God’s,  and  strike 
Dead  the  strongs  heart  of  battle  that  would  break 
Athens. 

Tlie  cliorns  then  recounts  a  past  sorrow  of  the  family, 
the  rape  of  Oreithyia  by  Boreas,  in  dithyrambic  verse 
of  marvcllons  power  and  magnificence.  We  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  part  of  the  second 
strophe  of  this  unrivalled  tmir  de  force  : — 

With  a  leap  of  his  limbs  as  a  lion’s,  a  erjr  from  his  lips  as  of  thun¬ 
der, 

In  a  storm  of  amorous  podhead  filled  with  fire, 

Frf>m  the  height  of  the  heaven  that  was  rent  with  the  roar  of  his 
coming  in  sunder, 

Spmng  the  strong  god  on  the  spoil  of  his  desire. 

And  the  pines  of  the  hills  were  as  green  reeds  shattered, 

And  their  branches  ns  buds  of  the  soft  spring  scattered. 

And  tha  west  wind  and  east,  and  the  sound  of  the  south. 

Fell  dumb  at  the  blast  of  the  north  wind’s  month. 

At  the  cry  of  his  coming  out  of  heaven. 

The  storm  and  riot  of  melody  at  last  dies  away  into 
an  epodo  as  soft  as  wind  among  the  leaves,  and  at  its 
close  the  herald  of  Eumolpus  comes  with  a  derisive 
message  from  the  besiegers,  which  Erechtheus  meets  by  a 
counter-challenge  to  battle.  He  goes  forth  to  marshal 
his  men,  and  the  chorus  turns  to  give  a  last  sad  wel¬ 
come  to  the  black-stoled  bride  of  Death,  the  maiden 
whom  no  man  shall  espouse,  the  meek  Chthonia  who 
passes  on  her  way  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  In  choric 
measure  and  in  words  of  exquisite  sweetness  and  pas¬ 
sion  Chthonia  and  her  mother  and  the  old  men  say  fare¬ 
well  and  receive  a  last  mutual  blessing. 

rUA.MTHl-LA. 

Dark  the  name  and  dark  the  gifU  they  gsive  thee,  child,  iu  child¬ 
birth  wore. 

Sprung  from  him  that  rent  the  womb  of  earth,  a  bitter  seed  to  bear, 
Bom  with  groanings  of  the  ground  that  gave  him  way  towards 
heaven’s  dear  air. 

.  CHTHONIA. 

Day  to  day  makes  answer,  first  to  last,  and  life  to  death  ;  but  I, 
Jkirn  for  death’s  sake,  die  fur  life’s  Siike,  if  indeed  this  be  to  die, 
This  my  doom  that  seals  me  deathless,  till  the  springs  of  time  run 

dry. 

CHORUS. 

Children  shalt  thou  boar  to  memory,  that  to  man  shalt  bring  forth 
none; 

Yea,  the  lordliest  that  lift  eyes  and  hearts  and  songs  to  meet  the 
sun. 

Names  to  fire  men’s  ears  like  music  till  the  round  world’s  race  be 
run. 

With  many  last  words  and  infinite  tenderness  mother 
and  daughter  draw  out  a  lingering  farewell,  but  finally 
Praxithea  withdraws,  and  Chthonia,  now  so  near  to 
death  that  all  mortal  things,  however  dear,  have  become 
as  nothing  to  her,  turns  to  the  city  itself,  and  to  Pallas 
Athene,  saluting  the  dear  glorious  Athens  and  praying 
the  goddess  to  protect  it.  So  she  passes  from  sight,  and 
shortly  a  messenger  arrives,  who  describes  to  the  chorus 
her  patient  death,  and  how  Praxithea  has  passed  into 
an  inner  chamber,  where  she  sits  stone-like,  “  the  tomb 
of  her  own  woes.”  This  news  is  quickly  followed  by 
the  fresh  tragic  tidings  that  the  other  two  daughters  of 
Erechtheus,  unwilling  to  survive  their  sister,  have  slain 
themselves  at  fhe  foot  of  the  altar.  The  chorus  bewails 
the  horrors  and  changes  of  time,  and  then  describes  the 
onset  of  the  army  of  Eumolpus  iu  strophes  which  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  among  the  most  sublime  in  all 
lyrical  literature.  It  is  impossible  to  break  off  a  frag¬ 
ment  from  a  whole  so  complete  and  so  transcendent, 
without  losing  too  much  in  the  process;  there  is  the 
less  need  because  the  volume  itself  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  lovers  of  poetry.  The  seventh  strophe,  in 
which  the  actual  charge  and  repulse  are  given  in  words 
which  seem  to  ring  and  shriek  with  the  clangour  of 
arms  and  the  grinding  of  chariots,  has  scarcely  a  rival 
in  literature.  No  such  battle  has  been  described  since 
the  first  master  of  tragedy  painted  that  stupendous 
sea-fight  in  the  “  Persa'.”  The  witness  of  the  chorus 
is  supplemented  by  that  of  a  herald,  who  comes  an¬ 
nouncing  the  defeat  of  tho  Thracians  and  the  slaying  of 
Eumolpus  by  the  hand  of  Ereohthous.  Finally  he  brings 
word  that  Erechtheus  himself  is  dead,  slain  by  Poseidon 
with  a  bolt  out  of  heaven.  Desolate  and  a  childless 
widow,  Praxithea  wails  in  her  misery,  till  Athene  her¬ 


self  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  comforts  her  and  all 
men  with  prophecies  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athena. 
Praxithea  is  consoled,  being  made  one  in  ^vill  with  the 
goddess,  and  the  chorus  sings  of  the  dawn  of  better  days 
and  glorious  hours  to  be.  .  . 

This  treatment  of  the  story  differs  in  some  small 
but  not  unessential  points  from  that  made  use  of  by 
Euripides ;  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  earlier 
poet,  who  introduces  Erechtheus  himself  just  before  his 
death,  and  puts  into  his  month  an  admonition  to  his  son 
Cecrops,  which  is  still  extant,  was  more  dexterous 
in  his  manipulation  of  the  plot  than  Mr.  Swinburne, 
who  gives  his  hero  no  word  to  say  before  the  people 
after  the  first  few  scenes.  It  seems  almost  the  only 
technical  blemish  that  careful  criticism  can  discover,  but 
it  is  a  blemish.  Mr.  Swinburne  may  bring  forward  the 
parallel  case  of  the  disappearance  of  Agamemnon  early 
in  the  first  part  of  the  “  Oresteia,”  but  with  this  exception 
.^scbylus  invariably  keeps  his  hero  visibly  before  the 
audience  until  near  the  end.  To  keep  up  the  dramatic 
interest  among  the  spectators  it  would  seem  needful  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not  followed  Euripides  in 
sparing  Praxithea,  whom  the  Greek  poet  describes  as 
imploring  and  receiving  death  from  the  gods. 

The  deepest  interest  in  the  poem  centres,  of  course, 
around  the  virginal  beauty  and  patience  of  Chthonia. 
In  her  person  we  receive  one  more  of  those  exquisite 
figures  with  which  the  English  dramatic  poets  have 
stored  our  memories.  She  is  worthy  to  stand  beside 
Juliet  and  Viola,  Imogen  and  Rosalind,  Aspatia  and 
Euphrasia  ;  but  she  is  like  none  of  these,  with  the 
earlier  daughter  of  her  own  poet’s  brain,  with  Atalanta 
herself,  she  has  little  in  common.  When  she  meets  us 
first,  virginal  of  gait,  with  seemly  smiling  eyes,  not 
unmaiden-like,  yet  unabashed,  firm  of  purpose,  lofty  of 
aspiration,  a  pure  child  fed  with  her  own  heart’s  wisdom, 
we  seem  to  see  in  her  an  emblem  of  that  very  Athens 
in  its  virginal  first  bloom,  for  which  she  is  about  to  die 
so  calmly.  Next  to  this  type  of  adorable  maidenhood, 
the  sterner  figure  of  Praxithea  stands  clad  as  with  a 
light  by  the  softening  love  of  the  daughter,  the  melting 
passion  of  her  sorrow.  Erechtheus  himself  has  less  of 
mortality  about  him  ;  godlike,  claiming  kinship  with  the 
gods  themselves,  he  stands^halfway  between  history  and 
myth  with  all  the  mystery  of  a  demigod  dividing 
him  from  our  sympathies.  These  three  figures  form 
the  group  around  which  so  stately  and  so  severely 
simple  a  drama  has  been  formed.  The  incidents  of 
their  position  and  their  birth  raise  the  story  of  their 
sorrows  above  a  mortal  pitch,  and  it  is  with  design  that 
tho  language  in  which  they  speak  is  of  the  loftiest 
chai’acter  possible.  ‘  Erechtheus  ’  is  not  a  poem  that 
appeals  to  any  fashion  of  the  day,  or  that  those  who  ran 
will  find  it  easy  to  read.  Without  a  single  trickiness 
of  style,  without  the  minutest  pandering  to  popular 
taste  or  feeling,  it  claims  its  place  in  literature  on  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  its  pure  and  lofty  thought  and  the 
sculpturesque  beauty  of  its  form. 

Students  of  versification  will  find  much  to  marvel  at 
and  delight  in  in  this  new  volume.  The  choral  passages 
are  not  mere  accidental  lyrics,  as  in  “  Hellas  ”  or  “  Ata¬ 
lanta  in  Calydon,”  but  carefully  modelled  on  the  antique 
pattern  into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  The  new 
measures  are  many  of  t^cm  of  enchanting  beauty,  and 
the  use  of  choriambics  is  in  itself  noticeable  as  a  novelty 
in  our  language.  A  curious  and  most  ingenions  measure, 
invented  by  Theodore  Hook,  we  fancy,  for  one  of  his 
political  squibs,  has  been  for  the  first  time  conquered  for 
serious  verse  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  *  Erechtheus,’  and 
is  no  small  addition  to  our  metrical  wealth.  We  give' 
the  commencement  of  one  strophe : — 

Death  at  last  for  all  men  is  a  harbour ;  yet  they  flee  from  it, 

Set  sails  to  the  storm-wind  and  again  to  sea  : 

Yet  for  all  their  labour  no  whit  further  shall  they  be  from  it, 

Nor  longer  but  wearier  shall  their  life’s  work  be. 

Especial  art  is  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  epode. 
W^hen  the  tumult  and  thunder  of  verse  die  away  with 
the  last  lines  of  the  proper  chant,  the  epode  takes  up 
the  music  in  a  lower  key  and  accompanies  gentler 
thoughts  on  a  milder  instrument.  Whether  such  de- 
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Hcious  melodies  truly  represent  the  Greek  lyric  measures 
or  not,  they  are  at  least  more  suited  to  meet  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  a  modern  ear  than  the  tuneless  chorases  of 
“  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,”  of  “  Samson  Agonistes,”  or  of 
“  Philoctetes.”  Without  their  aid  the  severity  of  the 
theme  and  style  would  give  the  poem  an  intolerable 
hardness,  such  as  those  first  lost  ti*agedies  of  Phrynichus 
and  Pratinas  must  have  had,  rude  combinations  of 
dialogue  and  apostrophe  to  which  ^schylus  had  not 
yet  added  the  final  adornment  of  the  true  choral  ode. 

E.  W.  G. 


something  like  a  true  notion  of  the  mysterious  influence 
exercised  by  the  sublime  grandeur  of  Himalayan  scenery 

.  1.  In  all 


over  those  who  come  within  reach  of  its  spell 
probability  these  clever  drawings  will  appear  somewhat 
exaggerated  to  such  as  have  seen  no  loftier  mountains 
than  what  may  be  met  with  in  Europe.  The  sky-line  of 
Everest  and  Kinchinjunga  cannot  fail  to  appear  un¬ 
naturally  lofty  to  those  whose  experience  of  height  is 


THE  INDIAN  ALPS. 

The  Indian  Alps  and  How  wc  Crossed  Them.  In  One  Volume. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 

It  is  with  sore  trepidation  that  handsomely  bound  and 
profusely  illustrated  books  of  travel  are  taken  in  hand  for 
review.  As  a  general  rule  such  embellishments  are  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  poverty  of  text,  which  is  apparently 
intended  as  a  mere  shoeing-hom  for  what  ought  to  be 
its  accessories.  No  fault  of  this  sort  can  be  advanced 
against  the  beautiful  book  now  before  us.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  certainly  are  admirable,  and  the  general  get-up 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  the  letterpress  is  of 
quite  equal  quality,  being  bright,  amusing,  and  full  of 
pleasantly-conveyed  information.  Taking  the  work  as 
a  whole,  its  gifted  authoress  may  be  said  to  have  done 
for  the  mountains  of  Hindostan  the  same  good  work 
that  M.  Rousselet  lately  effected  for  the  plains.  In  her 
brilliant  pages,  English  readers  at  least  enjoy  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  picturing  for  themselves  the  true  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Himalayan  scenery.  Plenty  of  books — rather 
too  many,  in  fact — have  been  devoted  to  this  attempt, 
but  we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  success 
until  the  work  under  review  saw  the  light.  Another 
great  merit  is  that  no  trace  is  found  in  it  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  desire,  common  among  many  travellers,  to 
create  interest  by  exaggerating  the  perils  of  the  way. 
Even  when  the  authoress  is  so  frost-bitten  on  a  high 
pass  that  she  subsequently  keeps  away  from  a  newly- 
lighted  fire,  lest  her  fingers  or  toes  should  fall  off*,  her 
sufiTerings  are  passed  over  with  bare  mention.  In  this 


nave  ever  previously  penetrated.  Tne  nigbest  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  world — Everest,  Kinchinjunga,  Pundeem, 
Junnoo,  Nursyng — fonned  the  objective  points  of  her 
pilgrimage  ;  and  with  each  of  these  stupendous  heights 
she  became  pretty  intimately  acquainted  before  retrac¬ 
ing  her  steps  to  Darjeeling,  that  most  beautiful  of  the 
Himalayan  sanitaria.  For  the  description  of  these 
adventures  she  fortunately  possessed  one  special  quali¬ 
fication  not  given  to  the  majori^  of  travellers.  In 
addition  to  a  command  of  good  English  and  consider¬ 
able  descriptive  powers,  the  book  shows  evidence  both  of 
true  artistic  feeling  and  of  the  faculty  of  giving  it  fitting 
expression.  The  full-page  illustrations  bring  home  far 
more  forcibly  than  any  words  the  mysterious  and  almost 
oppressive  yearning  after  a  higher  life  that  falls  upon 
thoughtful  travellers  among  those  sublime  solitudes.  As 
wall  after  wall  of  eternal  ice  and  snow  comes  into  sight, 
so  does  the  longing  increase  to  get  beyond  those  barriers 
which  seem  to  shut  off*  the  leathem-eyed  world  from  the 
promised  land.  It  is  in  vain  to  recall  the  fact  that  no¬ 
thing  will  be  found  on  the  other  side  but  barren 
steppes  sparsely  peopled  by  ferocious  nomads.  For  the 
time  being,  imagination  proves  stronger  than  reason, 
and  the  pilgrim  pushes  on,  over  rock  and  glacier,  with 
a  dim  sense  that  the  Holy  Graal  will  be  found  beyond 
the  frozen  rampart.  So  far  as  our  own  experience 
goes,  the  coloured  illustrations  in  the  book  under  review 
are  the  only  sketches  extant  that  suggest  this  impression 
of  vagpie  longing,  mysterious  uneasiness,  and  discontent 
with  a  world  out  of  gear.  For  the  first  time,  stay-at- 
home  English  folks  may  bring  home  to  themselves 
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tions  of  opaque  white  and  brilliant  crimson  on  the  sum-  herein  to  Sterne  alone  greater,  moreover,  in  this  that 
mits  are,  according  to  our  remembrance,  far  too  he  had  never  once  fallen  wh^e  they  perversely  fell 
strongly  marked.  At  such  times  there  is  a  luminous  never  once  had  touched  with  the  orient  gold  of  genius 
softness  in  the  light  which  blends  even  the  most  gor-  the  bestial  side  of  man. 

geous  and  distinct  hues  into  a  mingled  pattern  of  colour,  Then  it  was  we  began  to  see  what  poor  Charlotte 
like*what  is  seen  in  a  bright  Persian  rug  when  looked  Bronte  down  at  Haworth  had  been  able  to  see  all  along, 
at  from  a  distance.  Nature  paints  harmoniously,  even  that  the  cynicism  of  this  cynic  was  but  a  hatred  of  what 
when  producing  her  most  stupendous  effects,  which  are  is  hateful,  that  the  satire  of  this  satirist  was  but  a  most 
never  either  spotty  or  striped,  as  Mount  Everest  and  wholesome  cat-o -nine-tails  for  the  base.  As  we  turn  these 
Nursyng  are  represented  to  be  in  the  pictures  now  be-  pages  the  years  roll  all  away,  and  we  see  that  great 
fore  us.  This,  however,  forms  an  exception  to  the  figure  as  it  used  to  roll  along  Pall  Mall,  seeming  as  neces- 
general  high  quality  of  the  illustrations,  both  chromos  sary  a  part  of  London  as  the  Duke  s  statue  or  St.  Paul  s. 
and  woodcuts.  Among  the  former  we  think  the  best  We  can  see  him  making  these  sketches,  some  with 
are  those  like  “  Kinchinjunga  by  Moonlight  ”  and  “  The  the  faithful  gold  pen  in  Young  Street,  some  at  Ken- 
Desolate  Heights  of  Singaleelah,”  where  the  colouring  sington  by  lamp-light.”  We  can  see  his  surroundings 
is  comparatively  subdued.  The  woodcuts  are  so  nume-  as  he  makes  them. 

rous  and  so  excellent  throughout  that  it  is  difiicult  to  It  is  difficult  to  criticise  a  book  like  this.  As  an 
select  any  for  special  mention.  Among  those  which  artist  Thackeray  never  got  much  beyond  mannerism, 
most  take  our  fancy  for  vraisemhlance  are  some  But  that  is  perhaps  only  another  way  of  saying  that, 
humorous  sketches  of  natives  in  characteristic  attitudes  owing  to  his  brilliant  success  in  another  department  of 
which  the  artist  has  hit  off  with  the  happy  knack  of  a  Pelle-  intellectual  work,  he  never  got  beyond  the  amateurs 
grini.  Itmustnotbe  thought, however,  from  our  dwelling  limited  knowledge.  For,  like  the  typical  German  in 
so  much  upon  the  artistic  merits  of  the  book  that  the  the  story,  the  amateur  evolves,  from  his  inner  conscious- 
letterpress  is  merely  appended  as  a  vehicle  for  introdu-  ness,  the  camel  his  corporeal  eyes  have  never  yet  seen, 
cing  the  illustrations.  If  there  was  not  a  single  sketch  And  if  he  gets  the  humps  a  little  out  of  drawing,  wffiat 
between  the  covers,  the  work  would  be  both  interesting  wonder  ?  Until  enormous  knowledge  of  detail  has 
and  valuable — interesting  because  the  authoress  pos-  been  born  of  enormous  practice,  mannerism  is  always 
sesses  the  faculty  of  conveying  her  own  impressions  of  resorted  to  as  a  veil  to  hide  away  ignorance.  It  cannot 
what  she  saw  and  heard  in  all  their  freshness  to  the  bo  otherwise.  Look  at  Leech.  At  one  time  it  used 
reader;  valuable  inasmuch  as  she  is  evidently  a  shrewd  to  be  said  that  nothing  could  ever  teach  him  drawing, 
observer  of  men  and  manners  and  things  whether  met  Some  of  his  earliest  things  in  Punchy  for  instance,  what 
with  in  civilised  society  or  among  semi-savage  Bhootias  can  be  worse,  in  this  respect,  than  these  ?  And  even 
and  gentle  Lepchas.  As  an  instance  of  this  quality,  the  illustrations  to  ‘St.  Giles  and  St.  James,*  full  of 
take  her  remarks  on  tlie  curious  absence  of  young  pines  character  and  humour  as  they  are,  are  some  of  them — 
among  the  gradually  thinning  forests  of  the  Himalayas,  notably  the  one  where  the  lawyer’s  family  are  walking 
Although  the  ground  is  plentifully  besprinkled  with  to  church — as  ill-drawn  as  anything  in  ‘  Vanity  Fair.’ 
cones,  and  the  soil  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  But  Leech  adopted  art  as  a  profession,  and  day  by  day 
of  such  trees,  not  a  seed  germinates.  Yet  the  existence  the  camel  within — the  “  subject-object  camel,”  as  Sir  W. 
of  these  primeval  groves  proves  tliat  for  countless  ages  Hamilton  would  say — grew  more  and  more  like  the  camel 
the  forests  must  have  been  fed  by  spontaneous  gerraina-  without ;  day  by  day  did  this  detail  and  that  of  the 
tion.  How,  then,  is  it  that  the  process  has  suddenly  subjective  camel  become  substituted  for  the  real  details 
stopped,  when,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  goes,  all  of  the  real  animal ;  and,  if  even  at  last  the  quadruped 
surrounding  circumstances  remain  the  same  ?  Perhaps  evolved  did  not  at  every  point  satisfy  the  criticism  of  a 
there  may  have  been  some  change  in  the  prevailing  Cuvier  or  a  Huxley,  it  succeeded  wonderfully  in  satisfy- 
currents  of  wind,  bringing  cold  dry  blasts  from  the  ing  and  delighting  all  who  have  the  real  sympathy  with 
everlasting  snow  instead  of  warm  humid  zephyrs  from  humour  as  distinguished  from  caricature  in  art. 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  Not  that  Leech’s  worst  is  as  bad  as  Thackeray’s  worst, 
that  many  forests  are  no  longer  capable  of  reproduction.  Transcendent  genius  alone  can  achieve  the  worst.  It 
and  that  w'ithont  human  intervention  they  will  assuredly  requires  a  Shelley  to  achieve  the  true  Shelleyan  balder- 
dio  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  With  these  re-  dash.  It  requires  a  Thackeray  to  achieve  the  illustra- 
marks  "we  must  conclude  our  review  of  a  work,  the  tions  to  ‘  Men  of  Character.’  Did  the  reader  ever  see 
perusal  of  which  has  given  unalloyed  gratification,  that  book  ?  It  was  published  about  1838.  It  does 
In  bestowing  upon  it  almost  unqualified  approval,  we  not  seem  to  be  known  even  among  Thackeray’s  friends 
are  moved  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  a  writer  who,  for  that  the  illustrations  are  by  him.  It  is  a  curiosity, 
once  in  a  way,  has  rendered  the  reviewer’s  thankless  That  a  man  of  Thackeray’s  astonishing  gifts  could 
task  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pain.  T.  C.  under  any  circumstances  have  produced  such  work 

should  be  a  lesson  of  hope  to  every  thick-fingered 

-  tyro.  One  or  two  ghastly  illustrations  there  are  to  a 

story  called  “  Isaac  Cheek,  the  Man  of  Wax,”  which 
THACKERAY’S  ORPHAN  OF  PIMLICO.  from  their  ineffable  badness  both  of  conception  and 

The  Orphan  of  Pimlico  ;  and  other  Sketches,  Fragments,  and  Draw-  execution  have  had  for  US  a  fascination  which  has  out- 
ings.  By  AVilliam  Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  some  Notes  by  lasted  the  changes  of  years.  One  represents  two  men, 
Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  with  limbs  like  sofa-pillows,  shaking  hands  with  a 

There  is  a  pathetic  interest  in  the  appearance  of  this  murderer  in  a  prison-yard.  But  even  this  is  surpassed 
memento  of  Thackeray  just  now.  Twelve  years  have  by  another  in  the  same  book.  Two  shapeless  men  are 
elapsed  since  that  Christmas  Eve  when  the  news  went  entering  a  room  at  night,  and  stopping  aghast  at  the 
abroad,  darkening  and  chilling  like  a  snow-cloud  the  sight  of  another  more  shapeless  man  lying  in  his  shirt 
hearth  of  every  cultivated  home  in  Great  Britain,  that  (either  dead  or  in  a  fit)  on  the  outside  of  a  bed.  One 
“Thackeray  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed.”  remarkable  thing,  however,  is  to  be  learnt  from  such 

^  Twelve  years — and  they  seem  but  twelve  months —  work.  Given  a  horrible  scene,  the  horror  shall  be  in- 
since  people  stopped  you  in  the  street  to  tell  you  that  tensified  by  bad  drawing ;  a  murderer  is  doubly  a 
we  had  lost  for  ever  the  great  writer  who  alone  among  murderer  if  he  is  made  more  like  a  spider  than  a  man. 

his  contemporaries  seemed  to  eulink  us,  we  knew  not  To  have  designed  and  executed  these _ to  have 

how  or  w'hy,  to  those  classic  .wits  whose  periwigged  achieved,  that  is  to  say,  the  worst  book  illustration 
ghosts  at  night  haunt  Covent  Garden  still.  Then  it  was  possible  in  a  world  that  is  finite  for  bad  as  well  as  for 
we  began  to  see  how  great  the  man  really  was — ay,  good,  a  world  where  no  man  shall  without  presump- 
greater  than  any  one  of  those  very  wits  themselves —  tion  say  that  he  has  done  the  worst  that  can  be  done — 
more  witty  than  Congreve  (if  wit  is  something  besides  is  as  great  a  feat  perhaps  as  to  produce  ‘  Vanity  Fair,’  the 
mere  rocket-spray  of  repartee),  more  trenchant  than  greatest  novel  the  same  finite  world  has  yet  seen ;  mere 
Fielding,  more  humorous  than  Vanbrugh,  and  second  mediocrity  may  despair  of  doing  one  as  much  as  of 
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doing  the  other.  Yet  this  may  very  likely  be  said — that 
Thackeray,  had  he  been  compelled  to  follow  book  illus> 
tration  as  a  profession,  would  have  been  second  to  none, 
for  he  loved  art,  he  was  full  of  genius,  and  his  intel¬ 
lect,  as  compared  with  any  of  the  book-illustrators  of 
his  time,  was  prodigious. 

The  *  Orphan  of  Pimlico,*  which  forms  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  volume,  is  in  a  vein  of  “  fun  ” 
peculiarly  Thackerayian.  It  is  a  burlesque  story  on  the 
doings  of  great  folk,  from  the  governess  point  of  view 
— that  of  “  Miss  M.  T.  Wigglesworth,  many  years 
governess  in  the  nobility’s  ”  families,  and  authoress  of 
‘  Posies  of  Poesy,’  ‘  Thoughts  on  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,*  &c.  The  portrait  of  the  authoress  is  exquisite. 
So  is  that  of  the  villain  Mordant,  which,  by  the  by, 
has  a  whimsical  resemblance — accidental,  no  doubt — to 
one  of  Thackeray’s  literary  contemporaries.  The  rest  of 
the  volume  is  made  up  of  sketches,  slight  but  full  of  carica¬ 
ture.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  better  in  its  way  than 
the  amorous  Turk  on  horseback,  holding  up  an  immense 
flower  to  a  window  where  the  hand  of  his  lady-love  is 
to  be  seen  ?  Again,  look  at  the  man  taking  his  siesta 
in  his  chair,  which,  as  Miss  Thackeray  reminds  us,  has 
been  repeated  in  “  Our  Street.”  How  full  of  character 
it  is  !  It  is,  however,  strangely  like  an  illosti*ation  of 
nine’s,  called  “  Our  Christmas  Dream,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Illuminated  Magazine  as  far  back  as  1844. 

And  (on  the  same  page)  can  anything  be  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  the  “  dear  little  Marquis  ”  carefully  prac¬ 
tising  his  steps  to-  the  dancing-master’s  measure.  A 
chubby  child  in  a  wig  seems  to  have  been  Thackeray’s 
special  delight ;  the  sweet  grace — the  rich  life— -of  this  j 
is  wonderful.  Here,  too,  we  leave  the  region  of  carica¬ 
ture,  where  reigns  King  Tomfool  in  his  cap  and  bells, 
for  the  enchanted  country  where  the  ^ood  genius 
“  Humour  ”  reigns,  encircling  all  mankind  in  that 
magic  ring  of  his — a  ring  of  tender  smiles.  Between 
these  two  countries — is  not  the  distance  as  wide  as 
between  Temple  Bar  and  Timbuctoo  ?  yet  the  true  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  has  never  yet  been  drawn.  It 
is  a  pity.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  draw  it,  and  in 
judging  a  volume  like  this  nothing  seems  to  be  more 
essential. 

An  apprehension  of  incongruity  is,  no  doubt,  at  the 
basis  of  both  caricature  and  humour.  But  in  the  case 
of  caricature  it  is  the  incongruity  of  some  departui*o 
from  the  normal ;  in  the  case  of  humour  it  is  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  the  normal  itself.  Caricature  laughs  at  the 
breach  of  the  accustomed  laws  of  nature  and  the  con¬ 
ventional  laws  of  man,  which  laws  it  accepts  as  final. 
Humour  (comparing  them,  perhaps,  with  some  ideal  of 
its  own)  sees  the  incongruity  of  those  very  laws  them¬ 
selves — laws  which  are  the  caricaturist’s  standard. 
Humour,  indeed,  as  we  see  at  once  in  literature,  is  based 
on  metaphysics,  caricature  on  experience.  A  child  can 
become  a  caricaturist  by  adding  a  line  or  two  to  the 
nose  of  Wellington,  or  by  reversing  the  nose  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici.  The  humorist  has  so  long  been  say¬ 
ing  to  himself,  “  What  a  whimsical  idea  is  the  human 
nose  ?  ”  that  he  smiles  at  the  child’s  laughter  on  seeing 
it  turned  upside  down.  So  with  convention.  Whatever 
is  a  breach  of  the  local  laws  of  the  game  of  social  life, 
whether  the  laws  be  those  of  a  village  pothouse  or  of 
Mayfair,  whatever  displays  an  ignorance  of  matters  ot 
familiar  knowledge,  these  are  the  quarry  of  the  carica¬ 
turist.  The  humorist,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  see  in  the 
greatest  masters  of  humour,  is  so  perpetually  overwhelmed 
with  the  stupendous  joke  of  the  entire  game,  from  the 
droll  little  conventions  of  the  village  pothouse — from 
those  of  London,  of  Paris,  of  Pekin,  of  Levuka — up  to  the 
meaningless  dance  of  tho  planets  round  the  sun — up 
again  to  that  greater  but  no  less  meaningless  waltz  of 
suns  around  the  centre — he  is  so  delighted  with  the 
delicious  foolishuess  of  wisdom,  the  conceited  ignorance 
of  knowledge,  tho  grotesqueness  even  of  the  standard  of 
beauty  itself — above  all,  with  the  whim  of  tho  humorist 
we  call  Nature  amusing  herself,  not  merely  with  her 
flamingoes,  her  penguins,  her  dromedaries,  but  with 
these  more  whimsical  creatures  still,  these  ”  featherless 
bipeds,”  which  are  nevertheless  proved  to  be  not  plucked 


fowls — these  proud  high-thinking  organisms — stomachs 
with  heads,  arms,  and  legs  as  useful  appendages — these 
countless  little  Me’s — so  all  alike,  and  yet  so  unlike — 
each  one  feeling,  knowingy  itself  to  be  the  Mo  round 
whom  all  other  Me’s  revolve;  so  overwhelmed  is  the 
humorist  with  the  whim  of  all  this — with  the  incon¬ 
gruity,  that  is,  of  the  normal  itself — with  the  “  almighty 
joke”  of  the  Cosmos  as  it  is — that  ho  sees  nothing 
“  funny  ”  in  departures  from  laws  which  to  him  are  in 
themselves  tho  very  quintessence  of  fun.  That  old  Greek 
who  died  of  laughter  from  seeing  a  donkey  eat  could 
have  told  us  what  the  superlative  feeling  of  humour 
really  is,  though  he  died  from  a  sharp  and  sudden  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  humour  of  the  bodily  functions  merely. 
And,  naturally,  what  is  such  a  perennial  source  ot 
amusement  to  tho  humorist,  he  gets  to  love.  Mere 
representation,  therefore,  is  with  him  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  art.  Exaggeration  ofiends  him.  Nothing  to 
him  is  so  rich  as  the  real.  He  pronounces  the  public- 
house  scene  in  ‘  Silas  Marner  ’  to  be  more  humorous 
than  the  trial  scene  in  ‘Pickwick.’  Wilkie’s  realism 
he  finds  more  humorous  than  the  funniest  cartoon  in  the 
funniest  comic  journal.  Now,  greatly  humorous  as 
Thackeray  was  in  literature,  in  art  it  was  not  so.  Yet 
be  sure  that  if  so  great  a  man  substituted  maunerism 
and  caricature  for  humour  he  did  so  from  ignorance  and 
inexperience  alone. 

Of  fancy  there  is  plenty  here.  That  illustration  of 
the  artist  seizing  Time  by  toe  forelock  (sent  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Smith,  as  a  playful  apology  for  his  delay  in  sending 
copy  for  the  Comhill)  is  full  of  it.  It  appeared  in  the 
“  ^nndabout  Papers.”  A  capital  portraitof  Thackeray, 
copied  by  himself  from  a  drawing  by  D.  Maclise  about 
1840,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  Garrick  Club  a  better  one  by  the  same  artist. 

Theodore  Watts. 


MR.  GEORGE  MEREDITH’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Beauchamp's  Career.  By  George  Meredith,  author  of  *  The 

Shaving  of  Shagpat,’  ‘The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,’  &c.. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

It  is  tolerably  easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  George 
Meredith’s  books  are  caviare  to  the  general  multitude. 
They  not  only  call  for  mental  exercise  in  a  greater 
degree  than  perhaps  any  other  novels  published,  but 
their  author  is  always  so  terribly  in  earnest.  He  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Mudic’s 
ordinary  reader,  for  Mr.  Meredith  has  an  unpleasant 
way  of  suggesting  that  society  at  present  exists  under 
somewhat  imperfect  conditions,  and  that  for  these  im¬ 
perfect  conditions  the  individual  is  largely  responsible, 
because  of  his  apathy  and  selfishness.  It  is,  therefore, 
perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  bulk  of 
novel  readers,  who  only  read  to  be  amused,  or  to  “kill 
time,”  as  the  phrase  is,  should  be  evilly  disposed  towards 
this  brilliant  writer,  who  takes  a  keen  pleasure  in  wield¬ 
ing  his  rapier,  and  hitting  society  deftly  under  the  fifth 
rib.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  moralists  in 
fiction ;  but  unfortunately  for  himself  he  is  to  some 
extent  in  prose  what  Mr.  Browning  is  in  poetry — the 
cherished  favourite  of  the  few  rather  than  the  widely 
read  of  the  many. 

If  any  words  of  ours  could  extend  his  audience,  wo 
should  gladly  utter  them  in  the  case  of  ‘  Beauchamp’s 
Career,’  for  whatever  its  faults  may  be,  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season.  While  it 
was  running  through  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightlg 
Eeview  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  general  estimate  of 
its  merits  from  a  trenchant  chapter  or  two  here  and 
there,  but  now  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  it  through  consecutively  and  uninterruptedly, 
wo  have  no  hesitation  in  bearing  testimony  to  its 
cleverness  and  power.  Mr.  Meredith  has  written  no  book 
since  ‘  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,’  in  which  is  to 
be  found  so  much  epigrammatic  writing,  or  which  con¬ 
tains  so  many  interesting  individual  studies.  And  this  we 
say  while  we  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  to  enjoy  this 
latest  novel  thoroughly  the  closest  attention  is  required, 
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'while  even  then  the  reader  will  mn  the  risk  of  being 
occasionally  perplexed.  Still,  the  (consumers  of  novels 
are  in  the  habit  of  being  surfeited  with  bonbons  in  the 
present  day,  and  a  writer  who  is  professedly  not  a  dealer 
in  sweetmeats  is  a  welcome  exception.  We  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  novels  of  mere  incident,  the  author  being 
used  by  the  reader  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  or  the  excitement  he  can  be  made  to  afford. 
Such  authors  are  like  the  **  little  systems  ”  of  the  poet. 
“  They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.”  They  also 
have  their  reward.  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  writer  of  a  different 
stamp  ;  ho  writes  from  other  motives,  and  writes  other 
things. 

Nevil  Beauchamp  was  a  cadet  of  the  noble  house  of 
Romfrey,  and  very  early  showed  a  chivalric  spirit,  ac¬ 
companied  by  opinions,  social  and  political,  which  ter¬ 
ribly  exercised  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Everard  Romfrey, 
who  was  filled  with  the  pride  of  ancestry.  Beauchamp’s 
character  is  delineated  by  Mr.  Meredith  in  two  or  three 
lines.  “  Beauchampism,  as  one  confronting  him  calls  it, 
may  be  said  to  stand  for  nearly  everything  which  is  the 
obverse  of  Byronism,  and  rarely  woos  your  sympathy, 
shuns  the  statuesque,  pathetic,  or  any  kind  of  posturing. 
His  faith  is  in  working  and  fighting.”  He  rushes  off  to 
the  Crimea,  behaves  gloriously,  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  son  of  one  Comte  de  Croisnel,  and  is  finally 
found  lying  in  Venice,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  fever.  Impressionable  to  a 
degree,  young  Nevil  falls  desperately  in  love  with  Renee, 
sister  of  Roland  de  Croisnel,  whose  life  he  had 
saved.  She  is  betrothed  to  a  French  Marquis  double 
her  age,  but  will  fulfil  the  union  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  notwithstanding  Nevil’s  entreaties,  and  the  fact 
that  she  loves  the  young  Englishman.  We  here  pause 
to  notice  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery  given  in 
this  chapter,  where  the  friends  are  represented  as  at 
sea  under  the  Alps.  The  poetry  of  the  time  and  the 
place  have  nearly  conquered  Renee,  but  the  Fates  inter¬ 
pose.  She  fulfils  her  destiny,  and  Nevil  returns  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Ho  becomes  acquainted  with  Dr.  Shrapnel,  a 
Radical  of  a  very  pronounced  type,  imbibes  his  opinions, 
and  issues  his  address  on  the  most  advanced  principles 
to  the  electors  of  Bevishara.  Ho  is  opposed  by  his 
oousin,  one  Captain  Baskelett,  brought  down  by  his  uncle 
Mr.  Romfrey  for  that  purpose,  and  the  latter  carries  the 
day.  Beauchamp  endeavours  to  indoctrinate  Cecilia 
Halkett,  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  known  from  his 
youth,  with  his  extreme  views,  but  while  she  is  proof 
against  these  she  is  not  proof  against  love.  Beauchamp 
does  not  discover  this,  or  is  too  engrossed  in  his  mission 
to  humanity  to  give  way  to  love  a  second  time.  Ho 
makes  every  kind  of  useless  but  heroic  sacrifice  for  his 
ideas,  and  wounds  all  the  aristocratic  connections  he 
possesses,  and  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  blood 
and  their  Toryism.  Dr.  Shrapnel  has  made  one 
thorough  convert  to  his  principles — one  who  gives 
his^  life  and  substance  for  the  cause  he  has  at  heart. 
It  is  impossible  to  follow  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
plot  of  the  book.  All  the  incidents,  in  truth,  are 
but  valuable  for  the  development  of  a  really  noble 
character.  It  is  fitting,  wo  feel,  after  reading  of  such  a 
life,  that  it  should  end  heroically  in  saving  the  lives  of 
those  shipwrecked  at  sea.  Beauchamp  is  one  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  age,  oven*of  this  present  year  of  grace,  and 
while  taken  by  itself  his  career  was  magnificent.  He 
was  of  little  avail  in  overturning  the  abuses  of  society ; 
he  thought  of  humanity,  while  humanity  thinks  of  the 
individual. 

Even  while  wo  are  not  sure  that  we  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  purpose  of  this  novel,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  bo  struck  with  its  merits.  There  is  intellectual  wealth 
enough  in  it  to  set  up  half-a-dozen  writers  of  fiction. 
The  characters  of  Beauchamp,  Mr.  Romfrey,  Dr. 
Shrapnel,  and  Renee,  are  wonderfully  real  and  life-like. 
We  can  fancy  many  readers  saying  that  ‘  Beauchamp’s 
Career  ’  wants  a  key,  but  it  will  amply  repay  anyone  all 
bis  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  find  it.  G.  B.  S. 


author  to  distinguish  between  what  is  merely  ephemeral 
and  that  which  is  typical  and  enduring.  After  a  careftil 
perusal  we  are  bound  to  say  that  in  those  several  re¬ 
spects  the  author  has  displayed  ability  and  good 
judgment.  The  numerous  topics  chosen  for  eluci¬ 
dation  refer  chiefly  to  the  more  important  “applica¬ 
tions  of  mechanical,  engineering,  physical,  and  chemical 
science,  in  which  every  intelligent  person  is  concerned, 
and  a  few  articles  only  are  devoted  to  certain  purely 
scientific  discoveries,  which  are  exciting  general  in¬ 
terest.”  Considering  the  extensive  variety  of  subjects 
which  are  embraced  in  this  work,  the  numerous  articles 
are  necessarily  brief,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  clearly 
written,  without  being  superficial,  and  the  illustrations 
are  nearly  perfect.  With  such  a  happy  combination, 
much  valuable  information  is  conveyed  to  the  reader 
and  in  a  manner  highly  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
youthful  mind,  to  foster  a  love  for  science,  and  to  create 
the  desire  for  more  light  and  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  wonders  of  nature,  science,  and  art.  Although  the 
volume  treats  of  inventions  which  are  all  founded  upon 
natural  scientific  principles,  still,  in  the  exact  or  strict¬ 
est  sense,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  purely  scientific 
book,  adapted  for  scholastic  teaching.  It  is  more  m 
the  style  of  the  popular  scientific  lecture,  in  which  the 
principles  and  facts  are  presented  in  a  form  that  will 
be  readily  understood  by  the  ordinary  reader,  and]  as  a 
rule  each  article  contains  about  as  much  of  the  subject 
as  any  intelligent  youth  need  to  know,  who  is  not  to 
follow  it  up  professionally,  or  as  a  practical  expert.  At 
the  same  time,  the  book  is  generally  correct  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  doubtless  the  volume  has  much  useful  work 
laid  out  for  it  in  the  world.  From  its  lucid  style,  it 
seems  to  be  well  fitted  for  imparting  and  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  inventions,  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  practical  science,  among  all  classes  of  society. 
In  our  era,  the  elements  of  science  are  becoming  more 
and  more  the  pioneers  of  progress  and  civilisation. 
During  past  ages,  owing  to  ignorance,  human  error  has 
nearly  everywhere  stepped  into,  or  encroached  upon, 
the  place  of  truth,  and  men  have  been  led  astray  in 
different  directions,  in  regard  to  the  natural  conduct  of 
the  jiniverse.  The  tide  is  on  the  turn  :  by  slow  degrees 
we  have  now  begun  to  retrace  our  steps,  as  well  as  to 
step  upwards.  By  this  book  the  author  has  erected  a 
signpost  to  assist  the  thoughtful  reader.  There  is  much 
sound  knowledge  stored  up  in  this  volume  admirably 
adapted  to  set  the  mind  upon  the  right  path,  to  perceive 
the  workings  of  nature  in  art  just  as  they  are,  and  irre¬ 
spective  of  man  or  his  doings. 

In  books  of  this  class  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  too 
much  of  the  part  that  man  plays,  and  too  little  of  that 
which  is  due  to  nature.  In  this  volume,  the  author,  as 
a  rule,  makes  great  effort  to  explain  mechanism,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  is  done  admirably,  but  just 
as  we  reach  the  very  threshold  of  the  principle  in 
natui*e,  'upon  which  it  all  depends,  the  point  is  sud¬ 
denly  ev^ed.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  in  the 
case  of  “  Giffard’s  Injector after  a  careful  description  of 
the  apparatus,  it  refers  to  the  principle  as  a  “  puzzle  ” 
to  engineers  ;  as  a  “paradox.”  Surely  a  few  lines  might 
have  been  added  to  show  the  new  conditions  that  are 
established  when  the  modified  steam  velocity  is  par¬ 
tially  combined  with  the  density  of  water  and  thus  affords 
an  entirely  altered  momentum. 

In  such  a  compilation  it  must  be  a  difficult  task 
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for  any  [man,  however  gifted,  to  insnre  accuracy  in 
regard  to  the  proper  share  of  credit  that  is  due  to  each 
individual  among  the  many  who  may  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  development  of  an  invention.  Giving  names, 
therefore,  is  dangerous  ground  to  walk  upon,  because  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  points  has  already  been  the  sonrce 
of  angry  controversy,  and  names  in  a  book  of  this  nature 
might  well  have  been  left  out,  or  at  least  wherever  there 
existed  any  uncertainty.  For  example,  the  invention  of 
the  cup  leather  for  Bramah’s  hydraulic  press  is  given 
to  Bramah,  but  engineers  are  now  agreed  that  the 
honour  belongs  to  Benjamin  Hick.  Still  more  disap¬ 
pointment  is  experienced,  on  reading  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  chapters  on  guns  and  other  warlike  implements,  to 
find  the  omission  of  so  many  familiar  names  of  the 
past,  of  the  men  who  had  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  during  the  past  forty  years.  Admitting  that 
the  dwarf  on  the  giant’s  shoulders  sees  farther  than  the 
giant,  nevertheless,  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  handling  subjects  which  have  been 
so  long  in  the  furnace  of  fierce  controversy,  not  only  in 
England,  but  all  over  the  world,  and  hence  great  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  introduction  of  names  is  essential  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  stirring  up  of  the  red  ink  of  the  wrath  of 
men. 

In  treating  of  electricity,  the  electric  telegraph,  and 
scores  of  other  important  collateral  subjects,  the  author 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  them  severally  so  clear 
that  they  may  be  readily  understood  by  any  attentive 
reader  with  sufficient  intelligence.  This  of  itself  is  a 
great  point  to  secure,  but,  still  more,  the  articles  are 
brought  up  to  the  present  time  in  regard  to  their  infor¬ 
mation,  which  is  rarely  the  case  even  in  books  of  higher 
pretensions  or  in  the  professorial  teaching  of  the  class¬ 
room. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter  in  the  volume  is 
that  which  refers  to  Dr.  Joule’s  equivalent  of  heat  and 
work.  This  is  a  subject  which  is  scarcely  known,  even 
by  name,  to  the  majority  of  men,  although  it  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  has  yet  to  exert 
and  work  out  immense  results  in  connexion  with  man’s 
destiny. 

The  greatest  discovery  of  our  age  is  that  force,  like  matter,  is 
indestructible,  and  that  it  can  no  more  be  created  than  can  matter 
....  the  various  forces  of  nature — mechanical  action,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  action — being  so  related  that  any 
one  may  be  made  to  produce  all  the  rest,  directly  or  indirectly. 
....  A  given  amount  of  one  force  always  produces  a  definite 
amount  of  another. 

That  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  will  give  out  a  certain 
quantity  of  mechanical  force,  the  equivalent  of  the 
heat ;  and  this  mechanical  force  in  its  turn  will  repro¬ 
duce  all  the  heat.  “All  forces,  active  or  passive, 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — energy ;  and 
further,  the  great  discovery  of  the  conservation  of 
forces  under  definite  equivalents  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  in  this  statement — the  amount  of  energy  in 
the  universe  is  constant.’’  Tyndall  says  to  nature 
nothing  can  be  added,  from  nature  nothing  can  be 
taken  away ;  the  sum  of  her  energies  is  constant,  and 
the  utmost  man  can  do,  in  the  pursuit  of  physical  truth, 
or  in  the  applications  of  physical  knowledge,  is  to  shift 
the  .constituents  of  the  never- varying  total. 

We  can  honestly  recommend  this  book.  To  fathers 
who  have  sons  with  a  turn  for  science,  it  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  a  gift  at  Christmas  or  at  other  times.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  400  beautiful  plates,  diagrams,  and  illus¬ 
trations,  and  the  typography  and  binding  are  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  a  book  for.  presentation.  J.  A. 


prove  M  good  as  the  first,  is  powerful  and  distinctive  enough 
to  justify  the  assumption  of  this  new  name,  and  to  form  ffie 
rallying  point  for  a  new  and  influential  group  of  politicians. 
There  h  as  not  been  more  thoughtful  political  writing  since  the 
time  of  Burke ;  the  rare  combination  of  an  earnest  hold  of 
principles,  with  a  wide  command  of  facts,  reminds  us  very 
much  of  Burke’s  earlier  manner.  The  writers  have  something 
fresh  to  say  about  whatever  they  touch.  The  following  passage 
affords  the  best  view  of  the  position  taken  in  home  politics : — 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  most  striking  thing  in  the  Magazines  for  this  month  is 
the  new  feature  in  the  FortmghUy  Remeto — the  monthly  sum¬ 
mary  and  discussion  of  political  affairs  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  dashinp;  occasional 
sallies  of  Blackwood  on  the  political  field,  but  this  is  in  quite 
a  different  manner,  serious  and  judicial  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  the  writer  calls  by  the  happy  term  of  “  Scientific 
Liberalism.”  The  Fortnightly  summary,  if  all  its  instalments 


I  anords  the  best  view  of  the  position  taken  in  home  politics : — 

It  is  not  we  who  can  rightly  bo  called  the  revolutionary  or 
destructive  wing  of  the  party,  when  we  urge  liberals  to  think  of 
I  ends  as  well  as  means ;  of  the  political  work  to  be  done  no  less 
than  of  the  machinery  with  which  to  do  it ;  of  good  government 
and  the  objects  of  political  duty  more  than  of  political  rights.  It 
is  said  by  those  who  know  lAncashire — to  take  that  important 
county  as  an  illustration — that  the  old  type  of  hard-headed  radical 
is  almost  extinct  among  the  workmen  in  the  factory  towns.  The 
northern  radical  was  not  the  profoundest  of  sociological  adepts,  but 
he  had  patriotism  and  public  spirit  and  national  interest.  He  is 
said  to  be  replaced  by  a  generation  who  care  solely  for  material 
interests,  and  for  those  only  within  a  very  narrow  sphere.  The 
deterioration  is  not  surprising,  and  it  is  due  to  several  separate 
causes.  But  one  of  them  certainly  is  the  thin  and  unfruitful  quality 
of  the  Suffrage  question,  which  was  the  chief  element  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  instruction  of  the  new  generation.  And  we  are  now  worse  off 
than  ever.  Such  a  restriction  of  a  programme  as  is  now  insisted 
upon,  has  never  been  known  before.  In  1832  representative  reform 
was  expressly  associated  with  a  large  number  of  most  important 
reforms  of  other  kinds.  Even  in  the  agitation  which  led  to  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  ends  were  not  entirely  left  out  of  sight.  The 
machinery  was  to  be  readjusted  with  a  view  to  certain  definite 
objects  beyond.  There  was  a  list  of  ultimate  aims  for  which,  and 
which  only,  the  battle  of  the  suffrage  was  worth  fighting.  The  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Ireland,  a  land  act  for 
Ireland,  the  abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  an  Educatiem  Act 
— it  was  the  prospect  of  those  things  which  interested  the  best  men 
in  securing  the  indispensable  changes  in  the  electoral  machinery. 
Let  us  reform  our  elMtoral  machinery  by  all  means,  but  let  us 
understand  and  make  others  understand  that  wo  only  seek  this 
because  we  seek  something  else: — the  disestablishment  of  the 
episcopal  church  in  England ;  the  reiuvigoration  of  local  public 
life,  both  in  town  and  country,  by  the  attribution  of  higher  functions 
to  local  public  bodies ;  the  emancipation  of  the  land  from  artificial 
restrictions  ;  the  erection  of  a  system  of  gratuitous  primary  instruc¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  disorder,  no  confiscation,  no  revolution  in  all 
this :  it  is  the  line  of  passage  from  sentimental  radicalism  to 
scientific  liberalism.  As  to  the  land,  the  restitution  of  true  Owner¬ 
ship  to  the  man  whom  our  present  artificial  system  of  settlement 
reduces  to  a  mere  limited  and  burdened  Possession,  marks  a  true 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the 
proposal.  As  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Church,  we  venture  to 
predict  that  when  the  scheme  which  is  known  to  be  in  preparation 
is  publicly  launched,  many  of  its  supporters  will,  like  Clive,  stand 
aghast  at  their  own  moderation. 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  essay  on  the  Three 
Stages  of  Shakespeare  has  at  last  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  It  deals  with  more  controverted  matter  than  the 
first,  having  to  face  such  interminable  puzzles  as  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Henry  VI,  and  Henry  VIII.  Through  these  difficult 
seas  of  trouble  Mr.  Swinburne  guides  his  bark,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  with  consummate  skill.  But  the  most  unfalter¬ 
ing  instinct  cannot  hope  to  bring  complete  and  unquestioning 
conviction  to  every  mind  on  such  subjects  any  more  than  the 
most  numerical  industry.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  convinced  us  of  the  presence  of  the  hand  of  Marlowe  in 
Henry  VI. ;  it  may  bo  so,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  ear  is  probably  all 
but  an  absolute  authority  on  such  matters,  but  we  still  incline 
to  think  that  the  apparent  traces  of  Marlowe  may  bo  accounted 
fur  on  the  supposition  that  Shakespeare  began  by  imitating 
him.  That  Sliakespeare  did  write  much  under  Marlowe’s 
influence  Mr.  Swinburne  admits,  and  he  admits  also  that 
Shakespeare,  and  Shakespeare  only,  could  have  produced  such 
an  imitation  of  Marlowe  or  real  Marlowe  as  we  find  in 
Henry  VI. ;  but  he  refuses  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  could 
have  descended  to  imitation  so  close  and  servile.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Swinburne  does  not  believe  in  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Fletcher  in //enry  VIII. he  judges  rightly,  in 
our  opinion,  that  the  passages  assigned  to  Fletcher  by  recent 
criticism  are  beyond  him.  Concerning  the  second  manner  of 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Swinburne  says : — 

The  second  period  is  that  of  perfection  in  comic  and  historic  style. 
The  final  heights  and  depths  of  tragedy,  with  all  its  reach  of 
thought  and  all  its  pulse  of  passion,  are  yet  to  be  scaled  and 
sounded  ;  but  to  this  stage  belongs  the  special  quality  of  faultless, 
joyous,  ficile  command  upon  each  faculty  requir^  of  the  presiding 
genius  for  service  or  for  sport.  It  is  in  the  middle  period  of  his 
work  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare  is  most  limpid  in  its  full¬ 
ness,  the  style  most  pure,  the  thought  most  transparent  throi^h  the 
close  and  luminous  raiment  of  perfect  expression.  The  conceits  and 
crudities  of  the  first  stage  are  outgrown  and  cast  aside ;  the  harsh¬ 
ness  and  obscurity  which  at  times  may  strike  us  as  among  the  notM 
of  his  third  manner  have  as  yet  no  place  in  the  flawless  work  of  this 
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iccond  stAgo.  That  which  has  to  bo  said  is  not  jet  tM  great  for 
perfection  of  utterance ;  passion  has  not  yet  grappled  with  thought 
in  so  close  and  fierce  an  embrace  as  to  strain  and  rend  the  garment 
of  words,  though  stronger  and  subtler  than  ever  was  woven  of  human 
speech.  Neither  in  his  first  nor  in  his  last  stage  would  the  style  of 
Shakespeare,  even  wore  it  possible  by  study  to  reproduce  it,  be  of 
itself  a  perfect  and  blameless  model ;  but  his  middle  style,  that  in 
which  the  typical  plays  of  his  second  period  are  written,  would  be, 
if  it  were  possible  to  imitate,  the  most  absolute  pattern  that  could 
be  set  before  man. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Swinburne  when  he  says 
that  it  is  at  the  opening  of  the  second  stage  in  his  work  that 
Shakespeare  “  begins  first  to  meddle  with  the  mysteries  and 
varieties  of  human  character,  to  handle  its  liner  and  more 
subtle  qualities,  to  harmonise  its  untimed  and  jarring  dis¬ 
cords.”  This  is  a  question  of  degree,  about  which  no  one 
would  care  to  dogmatise ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the 
characters  of  the  four  mourning  women  in  likhard  ///.Shake¬ 
speare  did  “  drop  his  plummet  deeper  into  the  sea  of  the 
spirit  of  man  than  Marlow'e  had  sounded  before  him.” 

The  title  of  Mr.  Black’s  new  novel,  which  is  begun  in 
Macmillaii^  and  the  heading  of  the  first  chapter,  are  startling. 
‘  Madcap  Violet  ’  is  the  title,  and  “  You  Devil  I  ”  is  the  heading. 
But  though  the  terrible  epithet  is  applied  to  “  Madcap  Violet  ” 
herself  by  her  German  master  in  the  Doarding-sch^l  of  which 
she  is  the  head-pupil  and  leader  in  mischief,  she  is  pictured  in 
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We  shall  speak  at  more  length  of  the  novel  when  we  have 
seen  more  of  it ;  it  certainly  opens  well.  Mr.  Black’s  hand 
seems  to  gain  in  mastery,  his  delicacy  of  portraiture  and  pure 
tenderness  of  humour  taking  on  with  every  new  effort  more 
and  more  of  the  vigour  of  spontaneous  life.  Mr.  Freeman  has 
followed  up  his  article  on  the  Eastern  Question  in  last 
Fortmyhthj  with  a  spirited  sketch  of  Montenegro  in  the  present 
number  of  Macmillan.  The  sketch  of  Montenegro  is  vivid  and 
spirited,  and  still  more  spirited,  and  equally  in  Mr.  Freeman’s 
manner,  is  his  exposure  of  the  ignorance  of  other  people 
concerning  the  brave  little  State.  A  certain  Mr.  James 
Creagb,  the  author  of  *  A  Scamper  to  Sebastopol  and  Jerusalem 
in  1867,’  who  has  lately  been  “  scampering  ”  also  in  Montenegro, 
is  {trounced  by  Mr.  Freeman  con  juna.  We  know  nothing 
of  Mr.  Creagh^s  book  ;  but  if  the  specimens  that  Mr.  Freeman 
mves  of  it  are  fairly  selected,  his  language  is  not  too  strong.  Mr. 
Ureagh  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
among  a  horde  of  peasants  and  savages,  the  Prince  and  his 
ministers,  who,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says,  can  speak  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe  in  a  way  that  might  shame  most  of  iheir 
English  visitors,”  appearing  to  him  as  absurdly  peasant  ”  and 
illiterate  as  the  others.  A  Montenegrin  would  seem  to  have 
called  on  Mr.  Crengh,  and  Mr.  Creagh  gives  the  following 
account  of  Lis  reception : — 

Tliinkiug  suddeuly  of  stories  which  I  had  heard  about  the 
daring  and  ferocity  of  these  lawless  Uighlanders,  1  quietly  and 
without  removing  it  from  niy  i)oeket,  cocked  my  pistol,  and  aiming 
at  my  visitor  as  well  as  1  could,  prepared  to  sho<jt  him  through  the 
lining  of  niy  coat  tail  in  the  event  of  his  giving  any  evidence  of 
hostility. 

This  enterprising  traveller  should  bo  thankful  that  he  did 
not  intlict  on  himself  an  ignominious,  if  not  a  mortal,  wound. 
Mr.  Freeman  behaved  more  politely  in  Montenegro,  and  has 
brought  back  a  more  pleasing  report  of  the  laud. 

The  Corvhill  for  this  month  is  strong  in  pure  literature,  con¬ 
taining  a  criticism  of  the  ordinary  stage  lago,  a  pleasantly 
written  article  on  Matthew  Prior,  and  another  of  Mr.  .1.  A. 
Svmonds’s  able  studies  of  Greek  poets.  /Eschylusis  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Symonds’s  paper,  and  if  he  does  not  find  anything  strictly 
new  to  sav  he  expresses  the  stupendous  character  of  the  genius 
of  .(I'lschylus  with  more  sustained  power  and  greater  abundance 
of  illustration  than  has  ever  been  done  before.  Ilis  remark 
that  ylisehylus  “  thought  and  wrote  in  Trilogies,”  is  suggestive, 
though  we  are  not  sure  that  it  has  the  bearing  which  Mr. 
Symonds  gives  it  on  the  character-drawing  of  the  dramatist. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  not  a  minute  detail  of  character  in 
-'Fischylus;  a  quality  of  nature  is  not  subtly  traced  out  through 
various  ramifications.  He  felt  the  limitations  of  the  conditions 
of  representation  at  Athens  too  strongly  to  attempt  this; 
characters  incarnate  in  buskin  and  mask  cannot  be  copiously 
differentiated.  J’^ven  Sophocles  and  Euripides  do  not  attempt 
characters  of  the  complexity  that  our  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
with  their  freer  conditions  of  representation,  delighted  in. 
But  yKschylus  had  a  strong  feeling  for  character.  In  the 
rvumetheuM,  for  example,  the  lover  of  minute  detail  in  character¬ 
drawing  may  find  plenty  of  scope.  In  this  respect  he  differed, 
considerably  we  think,  from  Marlowe,  w'hose  sense  of  character 
differences  was  very  much  rougher  and  less  delicate.  Mr. 
Svmonds,  we  think,* ou^ht  to  have  made  this  qualification  in 
Ins  parallel  between  .^'Ischylus  and  Marlowe,  which  is  other¬ 
wise  as  just  as  it  is  eloquent. 


Few  dramatists  have  ventured,  like  jEschylus,  to  wield  the  chisel 
of  a  Titan,  or  to  knead  whole  mountains  into  statues  coreesponding 
to  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  their  thought.  Few  indeed  can 
have  felt  that  this  was  their  true  province,  that  to  this  they  had  the 
thews  and  sinews  adequate.  He  stands  alone  in  his  triumphant  use 
of  the  large  manner,  and  this  solitude  is  prejudicial  to  his  fame  with 
students  whose  taste  has  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Sophocles. 
Surveying  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  tragedians,  there  is  but  one, 
until  we  come  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  whom  the  jEschylean  spirit  found 
fresh  incarnation  :  and  he  had  fallen  upon  days  disadvantageous  to 
his  full  development ;  his  life  was  cut  short  in  its  earliest  bloom,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he  had  to  work,  obscure  and  outcast 
from  society,  were  adverse  to  the  highest  production.  This  poet  is 
our  own  Christopher  Marlowe.  Like  Aeschylus,  Marlowe’s  imagina¬ 
tion  was  at  home  in  the  illimitable ;  like  JEschylus,  he  apprehended 
immaterial  and  elemental  forces— lusts,  ambitions,  and  audacities  of 
goul — as  though  they  were  substantial  entities,  and  gave  them  shape 
and  form  ;  like  iEschylus,  he  was  the  master  of  a  “  mighty  line,” 
the  maker  of  a  new  celestial  music  for  his  race,  the  founder  and 
creator  of  an  art  which  ruled  his  century,  the  mystagogue  of  pomps 
and  pageants  and  things  terrible  and  things  superb  in  shrines 
un visited  by  earlier  poets  of  his  age  and  clime  ;  like  iEschylus,  he 
stands  arraigned  of  emptiness,  extravagance,  and  “  sound  and  fury,” 
because  the  scale  on  which  he  wrought  was  vast,  because  he  set  no 
verbal  limit  to  the  presentation  of  the  passion  or  the  thought  in 
view.  Comparing  .®8chylus  to  Marlowe  is  comparing  the  monarch 
of  the  pine  forest  to  the  sapling  fir,  the  full-grown  lion  to  the  lion’s 
whelp,  the  achievement  of  the  hero  to  the  promise  of  the  stripling. 
•Yet  Herakles  in  his  cradle,  when  he  strangled  Hera’s  serpents, 
already  revealed  the  firm  hand  and  unflinching  nerve  of  him  who 
pluck^  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides.  Even  so  Marlowe’s 
work  betrays  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  youthful  Titan  ;  it  is  the 
labour  of  a  beardless  ^Eschylus,  the  first-fruit  of  Apollo’s  laurel- 
bough  untimely  burned,  the  libation  of  a  consecrate  priest  who, 
while  a  boy,  already  stood  “chin-deep  in  the  Pierian  flood.”  If  we 
contrast  the  Supplices,  which  JEschylus  can  hardly  have  written 
before  the  age  at  which  Marlowe  died,  with  Tamburlaine,  which  was 
certainly  produced  before  Marlowe  was  twenty-six,  the  most  imma¬ 
ture  work  of  the  Greek  with  the  most  immature  work  of  the  English 
dramatist,  we  obtain  a  standard  for  estimating  the  height  to  which 
the  author  of  Faustus  might  have  grown  if  he  had  lived  to  write 
his  Oresteia  in  the  fullness  of  a  vigorous  maturity. 

The  Gentleman^s  Magazine  opens  the  year  with  a  very  good 
number.  The  (^ning  chapters  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  novel,  ‘  The 
Shadow  of  the  Sword  ’  might  be  objected  to  as  too  close  an 
imitation  of  Victor  Hugo,  but  taken  without  regard  to  its  lite¬ 
rary  origin,  it  undoubtedly  shows  Mr.  Buchanan’s  power  in  a 
very  favourable  light.  The  situation  is  strongly  conceived, 
and  filled  in  with  large  and  copious  art  The  description  of 
the  hardy  fowler,  moving  along  the  precipitous  cliff  with  the 
myriads  of  birds  swarming  about  him,  and  the  flood  of  sun¬ 
light  streaming  on  the  scene  from  across  the  sea,  is  a  vivid  and 
striking  picture.  There  are  traces  also  of  the  dramatic  faculty 
for  whicn  we  have  alwa3’s  given  Mr.  Buchanan  credit  in  our 
severest  strictures  on  his  writings,  in  his  account  of  the  girl 
Marcelle.  -Her  fierce  adherence  to  the  creed  in  which  she  has 
been  brought  up,  in  the  face  of  her  lover’s  rejection  of  it,  is 
not  the  most  obvious  position  for  the  young  lady  to  assume, 
and  yet  it  is  perfectly  natural.  What  we  find  more  difficult 
to  understand  is  the  hero,  her  lover’s,  repugnance^to  war,  in 
spite  of  his  ardent  and  enterprising  nature.  Mr.  Buchanan 
w'ill  have  to  explain  this  paradox  more  fully  than  he  has  yet 
done  by  the  influence  of  the  itinerant  schoolmaster,  Arcoll. 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  article  on  the  Suez  Canal  Purchase,  in 
the  Gentlemaii's  has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  the  daily 
papers.  Mr.  Dixon  considers  the  purchase  bad  in  principle, 
and  propounds  instances  in  which  it  might  be  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  by  other  Powers  to  the  disadvantage  of  England. 

Fraser  for  this  month  is  full  of  interest  and  varietj'.  Very 
various  indeed  are  the  subjects,  ranging  from  the  French 
Fishery  Claims  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  to  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  the  Homan  Empire,  through  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  India,  from  the  Unseen  Universe  to  the  new  Judi¬ 
cature  Acts.  The  most  amusing  paper  is  one  entitled  Critics  in 
Wonderland,  a  piece  of  extravagant  humour,  on  the  whole 
successfully  and  cleverly  carried  out.  The  first  article  is  a 
powerful  review  of  the  present  position  of  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
in  which  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  is  mercilessly  commented 
on,  and  the  Turkish  bondholders  severely  lectured  for  their 
credulity.  The  writer  can  claim  the  privilege  of  having  been 
wise  before  the  event,  for  in  June  last,  before  there  was  any 
whisper  of  Repudiation,  he  warned  the  public  that  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  Turkey  could  not  long  be  delayed.  He  exposes  at 
some  length  the  details  of  the  Sultan’s  expenditure.  With 
regard  to  the  future,  he  considers  a  war  next  spring  by  no 
means  an  improbable  event ;  and Jn  speculating  on  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  European  map,  treats  the  erection  of  a  South 
Slavonic  empire  reaching  to  tne  mouth  of  the  Danube  under 
the  leadership  of  Austria  as  one  of  the  possibilities. 

Illachcood  this  month  is  largely  given  over  to  fiction.  The 
tale  of  “  Left-handed  Elsa  ”  is  clever  and  pretty.  The  Suez 
Canal  Purchase  would  seem  ^to  have  *g[iven  new  life  to  the 
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political  critic  of  Blackwood ;  he  is  livelier  than  he  has  been  for 
some  time.  With  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  war,  he  takes 
a  more  reassuring  view  than  the  writer  in  Fraser. 

Europe  [he  says]  has  once  more  its  “  sick  man  ”  on  its  hands  J 
and  if  the  stime  allusions,  jealousies,  and  ambitions  existed  at  the 
present  moment  as  were  brought  to  light  and  fanned  into  a  flame 
over  the  holy  places  in  Palestine  twenty-two  years  ago,  we  might 
now  be  on  the  eve  of  a  general  conflagration.  But  the  Europe  of 
to-day  differs  widely  from  the  Europe  of  ISJS.  It  has  learnt 
wisdom  from  experience,  and  forbearance  from  its  former  precipi¬ 
tate,  and  to  a  large  extent  useless,  struggle  ;  and  moreover,  although 
a  great  deal  of  loose  gunpowder  still  lies  alx)Ut  Turkey  and  her 
Principalities,  most  of  the  explosive  agencies  of  foreign  politics 
have  been  removed  further  west.  The  sacred  duty  involved  in 
that  phrase,  “the  balance  of  power,”  and  its  preservation,  which 
was  perpetually  present  to  the  minds  of  our  immediate  fathers,  has 
now  lost  nearly  all  its  significance.  The  Treaty  of  1815,  in  which 
it  originated,  has  been  forgotten,  and  a  completely  remodelled  map 
of  Europe  interposes  a  united  Germany  and  a  united  Italy  between 
the  colossal  Powers  which  formerly  struggled  for  ascendancy  in 
the  East. 

In  the  Contemporary  lievieic  Sir  .Tohn  Lubbock  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  subject  which  has  been  very  unduly  neglected  in 
spite  of  much  authoritative  pre-ssn re  in  its  favour — the  teaching 
of  science  and  modern  languages  in  the  public  schools.  Four 
Commissious  within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  have 
reported  strongly  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  modern  side 
in  our  public  schools;  but  they  have  been  like  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  We  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  returnihg 
to  the  subject,  which  is  the  most  important  question  connected 
with  the  higher  education.  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  paper  is 
eminently  practical.  He  appeals  chiefly  to  those  wno  have 
sons  at  the  public  schools,  and  instead  of  directly  discuing  the 
relative  value  of modern”  and  ‘‘ancient”  studies,  he  asks 
those  who  are  actually  interested  in  the  matter  to  consider 
what  their  sons  lose  from  ignorance  of  science  and  of  modem 
languages,  and  maintains  that  there  is  time  enough  for  the 
study  of  the  modern  side  while  leaving  a  fair  allowance  for  the 
ancient. 

•  How  many  parents  are  there  with  sons,  fine  healthy  young  men, 
strong  and  well-conducted,  having  passed  through  our  best  schools 
with  credit  and  care,  and  most  anxious  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
for  themselves  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  father  applies  per¬ 
haps  to  some  friend  who  is  engaged  in  business,  and  asks  him  to 
find  a  clerkship  for  his  son.  The  young  man  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  go  abroad  ;  but  then  comes  the  question,  what  are  his  quali¬ 
fications  ?  There  are  railways  all  over  the  world,  owned  by  English 
companies,  but  the  young  man  has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
physics,  and  can  speak  no  foreign  language.  There  are  gas  com¬ 
panies,  mines,  and  manufactories;  but  he  is  totally  ignorant  of 
chemistry.  There  are  banks  and  mercantile  establishments ;  but  in 
too  many  cases  he  knows  no  foreign  language,  excepting  perhaps  a 
little  French.  English  companies  would  naturally  prefer  to  employ 
Englishmen,  but  in  too  many  cases  they  find  it  impossible,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  do  so.  This,  therefore,  is  really  a  parents’ 
question,  and  I  would  urge  parents  to  move  in  the  matter.  The 
present  state  of  things  really  involves  a  great  national  loss ;  it  is  a 
serious  misfortune  to  those  who  hav'e  moderate  means  and  large 
families. 

Dr.  Bafitian  has  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Contemporary 
on  the  question  “  Why  have  animals  a  nervous  system  ? ’’ 
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3*.  Gd. 

"Wlieeler,  J.  Talbo}^?.— History'  of  India.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  (8vo,  pp.  320.) 
Trllbner  and  Co.  14.». 

Wood,  Sara. — The  Dwellers  in  Our  Gardens.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  184.)  Groom¬ 
bridge  and  Sons.  3s.  Gd. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  BY  THE  OLD 
MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

These  dark  days  that  bring  the  now  year  in  are  not  very 
favourable  to  the  study  of  works  that  require  light,  above  all 
things,  for  their  proper  appreciation.  Between  the  murkier 
moments,  however,  we  may  all  of  us  have  a  chance  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  what  is  by  this  time  one  of  the  intellectual  festivals  to 
which  we  most  look  forward,  and  the  cessation  of  which  we 
should  most  grievously  miss — the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at 
Burlington  Ilouse.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  immense 
wealth  and  extent  of  the  private  galleries  of  England,  the  fear 
of  any  cessation  ought  not  to  trouble  us,  nor  is  the  present  in 
any  sense  a  mean  or  a  meagre  collection,  yet  there  is  distinct 
reason  to  fear  that  the  number  of  those  public-spirited  and 
disinterested  contributors  who  so  freely  exhibit  their  treasures 
to  the  nation  is  becoming  smaller,  and  that  we  may  before 
long  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  annual  exposition  which 
does  more  than  any  other  to  instruct  the  eye  and  the  taste, 
and  to  reveal  to  us  the  greatness  of  the  past  ages  of  Art.  In 
the  presence,  however,  of  so  delightful  a  collection  as 
this,  it  is  needless  to  trouble  ourselves  ^about  the  future. 
In  many  respects  we  are  reminded  of  the  exhibition  of  last 
year;  again  an  English  master  easily  takes  the  lead  by 
the  abundance  and  importance  of  his  work.  Last  year 
it  was  Maclise ;  this  year  Gainsborough.  While  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  such  unrivalled  masterpieces  as  the 
“Cottago  Girl”  and  the  “Horses  Drinking”  will  naturally 
detain  the  visitor  longest  over  the  name  of  the  master,  those 
of  the  other  most  eminent  members  of  the  English  school  are 
almost  equally  prominent.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  is 
represented  too  much  by  quantity  and  not  enough  by  quality^ 
is  attributed  with  no  less  than  thirty  canvases,  some  of  them 
full  of  his  gracious  and  weighty  charm,  others  faded  or  injured, 
and  others  quite  unworthy  of  his  fame.  Romney  competes  with 
his  great  rivals  at  Burlington  House  as  he  was  wont  to  do  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  his  group  of  the  Leveson- 
Gower  children  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  castanets,  played 
by*  their  eldest  sister,  he  approaches  close  to  Gainsborough  in 
life,  grace,  and  that  indescnbable  charm  of  inherent  elegance 
which  was  the  crowning  and  unique  gift  of  the  best  works  of 
the  painters  of  that  time.  Several  fine  portraits  by  Hogarth, 
one  of  Garrick  and  his  wife,  one  of  Peg  Woffington,  one  of  an 
Archbishop  of  York,  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  first  CTeat 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Armstrong,  G.  F. — The  Tragedy  of  Israel.  King  Solomon.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  240.) 
Longmans  and  Co.  6*. 

Arnold,  Matthew. — Essays  in  Criticism.  Tliird  Edition.  (Ctown  8vo,  pp.  440.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.  9s. 

Arnold,  Matthew. — Edition  of  Isaiah,  XL.-LXVI.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  196.)  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  6s. 

Bellars,  William.— The  Fine  Arts  and  Their  Uses.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  881.) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  9«. 

Bouziqiie,  E.  U.-  The  History  of  Christianity.  VoL  III.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  332.) 
Williams  and  Norgate.  7s. 

Calver,  Captain.— The  Cry  for  National  Harbours.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  52.)  P.  £• 
King.  Is. 

C  hristmas  Chimes  and  New  Year  Rhj-mes.— (CroM  n  8vo,  pp.  82.)  B.  M.  Picker¬ 
ing.  3i. 

Cory,  Lieut. -Colonel.— Shadows  of  Coming  Events.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  216.) 
H.  S.  King  and  Co.  5«. 

Cox,  J.  Charles. — The  Churches  of  Derbyshire.  Vol.  I.  (8vo,  pp.  495.)  Bem- 
rose  and  Sons.  15«. 

Dangerfleld,  John. — The  Fool  of  the  Family,  Ac.  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  814- 
845.)  Low  and  Co.  21 «. 

De  Lesseps,  M.  F. — The  Suez  Canal.  Translated.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  89.)  W 
Blackwood  and  Sons.  2«.  Gd. 

Emerson,  R.  W.— Letters  and  Social  Aims.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  314.)  Chatto  and 
Windus.  7s  Gd. 

Fell,  C.  R. — Noxious  Vapours.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  35.)  Sunderland:  Wm.  Hy. 
Ellis. 

Friswell,  J.  Haln. — Out  and  About.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  240.)  Groombridge  and 
.  Sons.  3*.  Gd. 

Gladstone,  W.  E. — The  Church  of  England  and  Ritualism.  (8vo,  pp.  112.) 
Strahan  and  Co.  2s. 


English  painter,  the  master  to  whom  these  later  men  owed  the 
first  direction  of  a  genius  which  they  led  into  sweeter  and 
more  gracious  channels.  Amon^  interesting  works  by  the 
earliest  R.A.’s,  Angelica  Kauffman’s  fine,  though  rather 
grandiose,  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  will  attract  notice ; 
Cosway,  Cotes,  and  Hamilton  will  hardly  emerge  from  their 
comfortable  oblivion  on  the  score  of  a  good  portrait  apiece,  dony 
in  the  fashionable  manner;  even  Stubbs,  of  whom  we  are  be 
no  means  oblivious,  is  not  strongly  represented  ^  by  a  horse 
and  a  lion  in  one  room,  and  a  horse  and  a  jockey  in  the  other. 
Opie’s  celebrated  “  Red  Boy  ”  will  be  looked  at  with  curiosity 
and  disannointment.  for  its  exceeding  hideousness  is  more 
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striking:  than  the  qaaintness  of  the  idea.  A  remarkable  por¬ 
trait  by  Zoffany  of  that  Richard  Pococke  who,  after  many 
6trang:c  adventures  in  Africa  and  the  Eastj  settled  down  in  re¬ 
putable  opulence  as  an  Irish  bishop,  will  repay  attention  as 
much  physioOTomically  as  artistically.  Coming  down  to  later 
times  we  tina  two  little  Constable  landscapes,  both  sweet  and 
one  extremely  precious.  So  much  will  hardly  be  said,  except 
bv  those  fanatics  who  see  in  the  Norwich  School  all  the  finest 
flttributeft  of  landscape,  for  the  half-dozen  characteristic 
sketches  and  studies  by  Old  Crome.  As  a  connecting  link 
between,  let  us  say,  Holbbima  and  Corot,  Crome  undoubtedly 
has  his  importance,  and  the  men  who  worked  around  him  at 
Norwich  were  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  care  and  thought 
they  devoted  to  certain  features  of  nature  hitherto  alighted, 
and  for  the  delicate  feeling  of  their  distance  and  their  skies ; 
but  in  colour,  in  interest,  in  poetic  insight,  they  were  below 
criticism,  and  |praise  should  recollect  this  in  vaunting  their 
names  abroad. 

We  pass  in  our  rapid  survey  of  the  walls  to  those  earliest 
worlfs  which  we  begin  to  identify  with  Gallery  IV.  The 
first  Tuscan  schools  are  represented  by  some  interesting  pic¬ 
tures.  On  what  grounds  the  curious  triptych  sent  by  Mr. 
Street  is  attributed  to  Giotto  we  do  not  know ;  in  the  absence 
of  positive  evidence  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  one  of  those  numerous  pupils,  Giottino,  the  Gaddi,  and  tlie 
rest,  who  perpetuated  the  substance  without  the  spirit  of 
Giotto  until  the  realists  came,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  give  another  impetus  to  Italian  painting. 
Of  these  last,  a  single  example  of  Filippo  Lippi  and  several 
fllinpinos  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  circular 
**  .\aoration  of  the  Magi,”  by  the  younger  master,  is  a  work 
before  which  one  could  spend  an  hour  of  study,  investigating 
the  intricate  wonders  of  renaissance  fancy,  the  composite 
architecture,  florid  arabesques,  and  limitless  wealth  of  fantastic 
detail.  The  two  long  compositions,  full  of  figures  in 
spirited  action,  have  all  toe  dramatic  vigour  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Filippino ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  one  of  these  has 
sustained  irreparable  losses  through  rubbing  down  and  resto- 
ation.  An  exquisite  little  “  Annunciation  ”  by  Angelico  will 
give  more  satisfaction  to  the  mere  lover  of  what  is  beautiful 
than  to  the  connoisseur,  who  will  be  puzzled  to  explain  the 
modem  look  of  the  delicate  little  blue  landscape,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  light  around  the  pillar  in  the  background.  The 
stamped  gold,  too,  has  probably  been  regilt  or  re  burnished. 
Two  circular  panels  by  the  master  whose  peculiar  sentiment 
has  so  irresistible  a  charm  for  our  neo-pagan  poets  and 
amateurs,  Sandro  Botticelli,  have  the  customary  tenderness  and 
somewhat  morbid  sadness.  In  one  the  passage  of  light 
between  the  breast  of  the  Madonna  and  the  hand  of 
Christ,  will  bo  noted  as  curious.  The  great  serious 
art  of  Mantegna  is  here  present  in  the  form  of  two 
single  figures  in  bistre  called  respectively  Dido  and  Judith, 
and  designed  in  a  manner  that  recalls  his  yast  decorative 
frescoes.  A  no  less  important  name  in  the  development 
of  art  in  Central  Italy  is  that  of  Luca  Signorelli.  Ilia 
earnestly  dramatic  and  almost  splendid  realisation  of  the  scene 
between  Coriolanus  and  his  woraen-folk  is  worthy  of  deep 
stud^.  Something  of  positive  beauty  is  wanting ;  but  force, 
passion,  insight,  are  hero  in  abundance.  Note  the  figure  of 
Coriolanus  himself,  tender  and  yet  firm,  expressing  fully,  as  it 
dc)es,  with  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  deprecatory  feeling  of 
the  man.  Before  the  Queen’s  Melozzo  da  Forli  everyone 
will  pause,  if  only  because  of  the  startling  effect  of  the  two 
white  pillars  dividing  the  picture  into  three  parts,  and  also 
because  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  that  rare  master  whom 
Raffaelle's  father,  in  his  chronicle-poem,  praises  for  his  good 
perspective,  exemplified  here.  A  sweet  and  thoughtful  head 
Dy  Andrea  del  Sarto  leads  us  by  natural  association  to  the 
t^e  examples  of  Raffaelle,  one  a  tiny  blue  landscape,  full  of 
the  luminous  distance  that  the  scholars  of  Perugino,  like 
hin^lf,  loved  to  prepare  to  rest  the  heads  of  their  Madonnas 
against.  The  other  two  panels  are  portions  of  two  predallas  in 
Raffaelle’s  earliest  Florentine  manner.  The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dewne  lends  his  famous  Lionardo,  the  lady  holding  the  cup,  1 
in  a  green  dreas.  Of  the  four  so-called  Giorgiones  no  critic  who  1 
valued  his  good  name  would  speak  very  boldly,  unless  he  were  ' 
a  specially-attested  adept.  MM.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have 
almost  destroyed  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  such  a  master.  The 
unfinished  panel  of  the  “  Head  of  Pompey  brought  to  Caesar”  is  ( 
the  most  noticeable  of  these  four  fine  works.  Of  Titian  we  find 
seven  pictures  exhibited,  of  which  one.  Lord  Darnley’s 
“  Euro^,”  would  alone  be  enough  to  stamp  the  collection  as 
one  of  peculiar  interest.  Besides  this  magnincent  masterpiece  i 
a  head  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ariosto,  a  small  replica  of  the  | 
Venus  ana  Adonis  ’  in  tbeNational  Galler3',and  some  portraits.  i 


are  admirable  as  exemplifying  the  brilliant  vert>e  of  t^  one, 
and  the  learning  and  scholarly  grace  of  the  other.  Of  tho 
last  of  the  Venetians  a  poor  Canaletto  and  three  excellent 
Guardis  are  sufficient  examples. 

The  early  stages  of  the  Northern  schools  of  art  are  represented 
by  some  slight  portrait-pieces  attributed  to  Mabuse  and  Lucas 
Cranach,  and  by  the  gorgeous  triptych  of  Memling,  so  long 
known  as  the  t/hiswick  Van  Eyck.  This  truly ^  admirable 
work,  so  clear  and  luminous  in  colour,  so  sparkling  and  so 
sweet,  so  cunning  in  its  realisation  of  sumptuous  texture  Md 
ornament,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  df  the  early  Flemish 
school  in  the  country.  We  must  pass  rapidly  on  to  Rembrandt, 
not  present  this  year  in  forms  so  striking  as  sometimes,  but 
suggestive  and  forcible  in  portrait  and  landscape.  The  Queen 
lends  Rubens’  portrait  of  himself,  and  some  otner  well-known 
pieces  j  from  the  Earl  of  Radnor  wo  receive  the  vast  landscape, 
by  the  same  master,  of  a  plain  shut  in  by  mountains,  carrying 
the  Escurial  in  its  midst,  as  though  dropped  there  out  of  the 
skies ;  it  seems  that,  although  signed  by  Rubens,  it  was  not 
originally  painted  by  him,  but  finished  at  the  express  desire 
of  Charles  I.  Rubens  was  somewhat  scornful,  it  would  appear, 

'  of  his  Majesty’s  taste,  but  hoped  that  the  extravagance  of  the 
subject  might  be  able  to  afford  him  some  recreation.” 

There  are  to  be  found  a  few,  but  these  very  precious,  ex¬ 
amples  of  that  great  Spanish  school  which  every  day  becomes 
more  an  object  of  delight  and  curiosity  to  students  of  art.  Two  * 
works  of  Velasquez,  “  Don  Gaspar  de  Guzman  on  Horseback,” 
and  a  portrait  of  a  ladv  in  a  yellow  dress,  are  in  the  highest 
sense  masterly,  triumpks  of  execution,  unflinching,  indomitable, 
perfectly  successful  where  success  might  seem  most  unattain¬ 
able.  Alonzo  Cano,  still  so  little  known  amongst  us,  will  not 
become  much  more  so  on  the  score  of  his  “Sleeping  Child.” 
The  immense  reputation  of  Zurbaran,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
increased  by  the  exhibition  of  the  three  monastic  figures  of 
unrivalled  strength  and  realistic  directness  lent  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  Mr.  Bankes.  A  portrait  by  El  Mulo  and  a 
naked  figure  of  “  Christ  bound  to  the  Column,”  that  literally 
throws  out  light  from  the  glittering  aud  luminous  whiteness 
of  the  blanched  skin,  the  work  of  Luis  de  Morales,  close  the 
category  of  Spanish  pictures,  among  which,  however,  must  not 
be  overlooked  a  small  Crucifixion  of  Murillo. 

The  minor  Dutch  masters  are  much  more  advantageously 
represented  than  was  the  case  last  year.  The  student  of  art, 
however,  will  always  learn  so  much  more  from  the  Peel  col¬ 
lection  at  Trafalgar  Square,  with  its  picked  and  weeded 
treasury  of  gems,  than  from  any  assemblage  of  dubious  or  in¬ 
ferior  pictures  by  these  men,  that  it  is  never  necessary  to  dwell 
long  on  their  appearance  in  loan  exhibitions.  Certain  land¬ 
scapes  of  Philip  de  Koning,  however,  a  sunset  of  Cuyp,  some 
exquisite  little  drawings  of  cattle  by  Paul  Potter,  some  in¬ 
teriors  by  De  Hooghe,  E.  de  Witte,  and  Jan  van  der  Meer,  and 
a  most  charming  little  study  of  red  houses  behind  trees,  called 
“  A  Dutch  Canal,”  by  Jan  van  der  Ileyden,  are  all  too  precious 
to  be  passed  without  a  word  of  'special  comment. 

Our  space  is  filled  up,  and  we  have  but  dryly  catalogued 
what  might  be  lingered  over  lovingly  for  hours.  Rapid  as  our 
survey  has  been,  we  have  found  no  time  to  speak  of  Franz 
Hals  or  of  Vandyck,  of  Fuseli  or  of  Etty.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  be  able  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  to  dwell  a  little 
more  at  length  on  these  and  other  points  of  interest  in  the 
exhibition. 


DRAMA. 


Iiwiuurs  --  venua  aiaarmiue  uupia,"  by  Uorreggio,  stand 
cloM  together  on  the  same  wall.  Two  superb  specimens  of 
Ludovico  and  Agostino  Carracci,  closely  similar  in  subject. 


“  the  adventures  of  fritz.” 

Mr,  Emmet  has  reappeared  at  the  Philharmonic  Theatre 
before  going  back  to  America.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
three  years  ago  he  came  out  at  the  Adelphi  in  the  same  piece 
which  he  is  now  playing.  Since  then  he  has  modified  a  scene 
which  used  to  be  excessively  disaOTeeable,  and  made  it,  if  even 
more  improbable,  less  repulsive  than  it  was ;  and  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  some  new  elements  into  a  piece  of  which  the  only  merit 
is  that  it  admits  of  almost  anything  being  introduced  into  it. 
It  was  probably  the  utterly  idle  and  worthless  character  of  the 
play  which  prevented  Ihtz  from  producing  a  considerable  im¬ 
pression  when  it  first  came  out.  Nothing  short  of  Mr.  Emmet’s 
gifts  and  accomplishments  could  induce  one  to  sit  through 
such  a  deplorable  mass  of  rubbish  as  this  play  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  gneving  at  the  state  of  things  which  tolerates  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  unusually  talented  actor  in  a  play  which  is  a  vapid 
mixture  of  melodrama,  entertainment,  and  pantomime.  Mr, 
Emmet  has  many  gifts  and  many  accomplishments.  He  plays 
several  instruments  with  skill,  and  he  sings  and  dances  with  a 
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STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  the  31st  ult. : — 


Increase 


Closing 
Prices 
Jan.  7. 


Decrease 


marvellous  grace.  .  He  has  a  rare  faculty  both  of  mimicry 
and  sustained  impersonation.  Whether  he  is  disguised 
as  an  old  uncouth  German  charwoman,  or  as  a  boy 
selling  strings  of  sausages  which  he  whirls  round  his  head 
in  the  midst  of  a  dance  that  has  a  freedom  and  grace  rarely 
seen,  or  appears  in  the  natural  person  of  Fritz,  he  never 
forgets  or  lets  his  audience  forget  who  and  what  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  Every  character  that  he  assumes  is  distinct  and 
real.  His  humour  is  as  unforced  as  his  actions,  and  under  his 
gaiety  there  is  ever  a  current  of  tenderness.  His  laughter  has, 
like  that  of  a  child,  a  ring  which  seems  to  come  from  some¬ 
where  near  the  source  of  tears;  and  when  he  pets  and  laughs 
with  little  Schneider  one’s  feelings  hover  strangely  between 
smiles  and  sadness.  These  powers,  which  are  not  too  common, 
properly  directed  might  enable  Mr.  Emmet  to  take  a  wide 
range  of  parts  and  a  high  rank  among  actors.  As  it  is,  they 
are  employed  in  redeeming  from  damnation  a  play  which  our 
forefathers  would  probably  have  hissed  off  the  stoge,  in  spite 
of  the  attractions  surrounding  its  principal  figure. 


Banks.  . 

Imperial  Ottoman . 

London  and  Countv . 

London  Joint-Stook  . . . . . .  , 

London  and  Westminster. . . 

Ik  si. 

64 

49 

64 

Union  Bank  of  London . 

48 

Telegraphs. 

Anglo-American . . . 

Eastern . 

•a 

Eastern  Extension . 

Western  and  Brasilian . 

71 

104 

Miscellanbotts. 

Hudson’s  Bay . 

London  General  Omnibus . 

31# 

1294 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways . 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam . 

Telegraph  Construction . 

isl 

43 

27 

87  xd. 
97 

941  xd. 

89 

70i 

C4i 

64 

65}  xd. 

104 

71 I  xd. 
84A 

m 

xd. 

99| 

99 

89 

18 

22| 

37| 

105 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecripte. 
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HoMX  Railway  Stocks. 

Caledonian . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton  . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover . . 

London  and  North-Western . 

London  and  South-Western . 

Metropolitan  . 

Midland . 

Bouth-Eastem . . 


American  Railway  Stocks. 

Erie  ($100  shares) . 

Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

New  York  Central  ($100  shares) . . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shares) 


rpHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

-L  Manager,  F.  B.  CHATTERTON. — On  Monday,  and  daring  the  week,  THE 
GRAND  PANTOMIME  “  WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT."  The  celebrated 
YOKES  Fanuly.  Preceded  by  “  The  White  Hat."  Doors  open  at  e.BO-Oom- 
mence  at  7.  Morning  Performances  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 
Doors  open  at  1.30— Commence  at  2.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6  daily. 


I  A  RAILWAY  ACCIDBNT  to  any  partlenlar  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretioaUy 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  verv 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  peonniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  aboard^ 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insoranoe  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

■pAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 43  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14/KK>. 

*  TRUOTBB8  AND  f  DIRBCTOR8. 

*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  (  f  H.  R  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman, 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Eaq.  |  t  M.  E.  Manden,  Esq. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  •  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A«,  F.8A 

t  0.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  •  James  White,  Bki. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E4q,i,  J.P. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutoal  Assoranoe  with  Guarantee. 

A  PoUoy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  isnied  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  diaabimnent 
of  £6,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  siuns,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalmsnts. 
Prospectuses,  and  Pntposal  Forms  frw  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.fiL, 
Managing  Director. 

TT^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  PaU  MaU,  Man- 

-EJ  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  0<mtlnental 
Fire  Insoranoe  Companiee,  is  in  a  position  to  elfeet  Insoranoes  on  very  adv»- 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiambber  Works,  Sugar  Rellnerl^ 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hasardons  risks.  AU  losses  promptly  and  liberally  set^ 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Conopanies.  Surveys  made,  and  ratal 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insoranoes  effected  at  the  lowest  curreBt  rales. 
Bosineas  establishsd  1860. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Qla^fow,  and  other  important  towns. 


Consols,  for  delivery . . . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  (jents . 

India  Pour  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.. 
Bank  of  England  Stock  . 


Colonial  Governmbnt  Secuiutibs. 

Canada  Five  per  C!ent.,  1908  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Fonr  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Five  per  C!ent . 

„  Four  per  CJent . 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,544,  JANUARY  1,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Prospects  of  1876.  The  Khedive  and  his  Masters. 

The  New  Fugitive  Slave  CSrcular.  The  Schmerllng  Programme. 

Explosivee.  Thomssien’s  Crime.  The  Memorable  Dead  of  1875. 


Mr.  Forster’s  Life  of  Swift.  The  History  of  Protestantism. 

Giles  Fletcher.  Life  of  Prince  Charlea  Stuart. 

Mr.  Barnett  Smith’s  New  Volume. 

The  Frosty  Caucasus.  New  Books  and  New  Editiont.  Minor  Notioos. 


AN  INORPENDKyr  WKBCLY  RKVIXW  OV 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Prick  8d. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


LONDON;  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.O. 


Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

„  do.,  1875 . 

(Chilian  Five  pw  Cent.,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

„  Kh5dive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

„  Five  per  C!ent.  Rentes . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents. . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  CJents. . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  (}ent.,  1871 . 

>»  »»  1872  . 

„  Fonr  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1875. 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents.  . 

„  Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  &  C) . 

United  States  Funded . 


Stocks  and  Glares. 


Foreign  Stocks. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contrect  for  the  oonrcyence  of  the  Melle  to  the  MediterraneM, 
iBdU,  China,  Japan,  and  Auttralia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Nari- 
cation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
erery  Thursday,  from  Venice  erery  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday.  _  « 

Offices— 1»  L^enhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 

TMPERIAL  fire  insurance  company  (Estab- 

X  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  k  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  fire  on  property  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  moderate  rates 
of  premium  ;  prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  before  9th  of  January,  or 
the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
tic.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  Is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  Inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


T'HE  BIIIKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Pomession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buildino  Sociott,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  cither  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BinEBECK  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-booke 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9lh,  1872. 

**For  many  yean  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet." 


PIKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

(.'rose,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
oecreiarie*  i  ynxiv  t  uunnMWTTCT  t> 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J .  T. 
Highiand,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


JOHNSTON’S 


o-EOXiOca-iST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  .W.C., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V  1  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Traj’s .  6  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  210  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 


CORN  FLOUR 


TAKE  NO  OTHER, 


A^IIAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  6J., 
a  plain  drawing  will  bo  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7t.  Pedigrecf 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOj. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  &i.  6ii.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Ctenealogist,  26  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 


AUTOTYPE. 

T)ERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

X  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  C!ollotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pseloeographicul,  Numismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Me  lals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbono 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


QEAL  EXORAVINO  by  CULLETON.-Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7t.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2j.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5«.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engrave*!  Crest,  12z.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  Gd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

Quarter 


JOHN  TANN»S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


Raised  monograms  by  culleton. 

ream  of  naocr  and  125  hiffh-flan  envelonea.  iitanined  in  Ho 


-I- A  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6«.  No  charge  for  enf^avlng  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

"i:>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

X->  20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


o  rL.ATi!.s  lor  MAKKliNG  LINEN  require 
'  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  M. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

OIONET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  Tlic  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  Gs. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle- 
d^ters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 


T.  CULLETON,  Beal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin' 
Lane),  W.C. 


/COURIERS  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1861,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  b« 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery 
besides  material  at  Iz.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
fibres,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  groat  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J  A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  .  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street.  ’ 


■■ » . . ' 


/ 
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■\rO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inTalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  oonstipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatiUency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  col^, 
infiuenxa,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplewness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1859. 

“  (lentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  oases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  wUch  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“lam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  adn^rable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — ^Abbot  PETER  CASTELLl,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
(our  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  writh  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonish^g  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  llourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  adrice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINQHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  conrtipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICTOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  bead,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. — JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD. Oliver,  nerves.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitate  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  wrrite,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DE  BRfiHAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1859.” 

TYU  BARRY’S  FOODillcONSUMPTION,  DUrrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial.— 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  Is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  b^y, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

pURE  OF  DEBILITY^  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasti^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  Tiondon  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them ;  nor  smaU-iwz  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

l^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  gooa  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
Moellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
^  juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J,  Mondot,  Soiurieu.  Roads  off 
H}  6res,  16th  May,  1878.” 

FAU  BARRY^’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

^suitably  packed  for  aU  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  I  lb.,  at  2s. :  of  1  lb., 
3s.  6d. ;  2  lb.  6<. ;  5  lb.,  14<. ;  121b.,  28#. ;  24  lb.,  50#. 


T\U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

-■-/  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2#. ;  24  cups,  8#.  6<l. ;  48  cupa.  6#. ; 
288  cups,  30#. ;  576  cups,  55#. 


Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  eoothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  an<l  nerves,  in  nausea  and  idekneas,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat,  lib.,  is,  id, 
21b.,  6#.;  241b.,  50#. 


T^EP6TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

rpHIS  celehrftted  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
J-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  ^re# 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  ^nk 
Label,  and  (?ork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdt— 

.  20  GREAT  TITOHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


IT’  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  (jondimentsso  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwmrds  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  thU 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 
_ “  ttixabeth  LaseiUty,** 

~  LAMPLOUGH’S” 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sic^ess,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CA.UTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  oontain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lan^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABH  on  a  BXJFF-OOliOtJBlDD 
WBAPFEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

Bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  pains  in  the 

CHEST,  SHORTNESS  OP  BREATH,  PHLEGM.  — Two  of 
DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  give  immediate  relief,  and  nothing 
else  gives  such  a  sound,  refreshing  night’s  rest;  in  rheumatic  and  nervous 
pains  they  act  like  a  charm.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  1#.  l^d.  per  box. 

IRRlfAtlO^N. 

^  piIE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  laflam- 

-L  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exited  by  the  act  of  sacking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  1#.  boxes  (by  poet  8  or  15  stamps),  and  tins,  1#.  6d.,  labelled 
“  Jambs  Epps  Si  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Tlueadneedle  Street,  and  170 
Piccadilly,  London.” 

1\/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

JV-L  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

IVrRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

iVJL  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

]\/riLLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

i.VX  6d.  Packets.  1#.  and  2«.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

\  Y  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  olrcumfarence 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadlUy,  London. 

Single  Tniss,  16#.,  21#.,  26#.  6d.,  and  31#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81#.  6d.,  42#.,  and  52#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42#.  and  52#.  6<l. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Offioe,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

XpLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Xli  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WBASaiESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4#.  6d.,  7#.  6d.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each;  postage  free. _ 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

OLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Health 

insTured,  soundness  secured,  ease,  comfort,  and  longerity  procreated. 
The  benefits  under  disease  from  using  these  Incomparable  medicines  are  known 
to  all  who  have  given  them  a  fair  trial.  They  cannot  bo  too  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  favourable  influence  they  exercise  over  the  skin.  In  all 
eruptions,  inflammations,  ulcerations,  the  detergent  qualities  of  t^  ungimnt 
render  it  so  efficacious  in  first  cleansing  and  purifying  the  diseased  part,  then 
indneing  renewed  and  healthy  action,  as  to  ultimately  leave  the  surface  in  the 
highest  health.  HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  works  the  most  wonderfully 
beneficial  results  in  bad  legs,  chronic  sores,  Ac.,  by  improving  and  quickening 
the  sluggish  and  imperfect  circulation,  removing  all  corrupt  matter,  and 
increasinsr  the  disDOsiUon  to  heal. 


/ 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING-  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  «fec. 
k  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furntshlr)g  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 

THE  BEST  ARTICll^ 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


WITH 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19j.  to  Ms. 
Eleetro  Forke — Table,  from  'Hi.-,  Spoons,  from  243. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Traye,  in  Sets,  218.,  663.,  968. 
Eleetro  Tea  and  Coffee  Seti,  from  £3  7b. 

Dish  Covers — Tin,  238. ;  Metal,  658.;  Electro,  £11  11a. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P>>tent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Seuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Oinner  Ser^ces,  Ac. 


Fenders — Bright,  46«.  to  £15;  Bronze,  38.  to  £6 
Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-air,  Ac. 
Baths— Bomeetic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling, 

Bedsteads — Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comice-polee,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 2-1  ight,  IZS,;  3  do.,  628.;  6  do  ,  £6  6a 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  68.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  &c. 
Garden  Tools — Eawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
(Caialoifuee  free.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street, 


DELICIOUS,  INViaO.RATING-,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPEBSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MABAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


HOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  bo  the  mo.st  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

V  F  “  Quoeu's  Qaslity,"  os  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine. 
A  Vul liable  Tonic.  Delidoiis.  42 j.  per  dozen,  net. 

/;  RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

,V  J  “  Sportsman’s  Bpecial  Quality.”  Stronger  and  less  sweet.  6O3.  per 
dozen,  net.  Preiiaymciit  requir^. 

/^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

V  F  Order  thmngh  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  Euglaud. 


-F— F-  by  Lynotte  Foster.  “  This  song  reminds  us  of  an  Irish  gem,  as  rich 
in  melody  as  it  is  great  In  popularity.”— Vide  the  Standard.  3s. ;  post  free 
18  stamps. 

fUHE  JOYFUL  PEASANT  (Der  iustige  Bauer),  (Schu- 

J-  UAXN).  Transcribed  for  the  Pianoforte  by  George  Frederick  West. 
4i. ;  free  by  poet  at  half  price. 

London :  ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

I^ESSRS.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  by 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  prioe  Iz.  Gd.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMABELLA” 

IlMtonitlio  Hunan  Hmir  to  tt*  pristine  ho.,  DO  matter  at  vlMt  age  ;  3a.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
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Now  ready,  in  1  rol.,  demy  8to.,  price  IOj.  6d. 

TURKS  AND  CHRISTIANS; 

A  SOLUTION  OP  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

By  J.  LEWIS  FARLEY, 

Author  of  “  Modem  Turkey,”  “  Two  Tears  in  Syria,”  ”  Resources  of  Turkey,” 


PEG  NIHILO: 


THE  PRELUDE  TO  THE  ARNIM  TRIAL. 

AN  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

In  1  vol.  demy  Svo.,  will  be  ready  on  Monday. 


«  The  Massacres  in  Syria,”  ”  Decline  of  Turkey,”  &c. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  A  CO.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court.  The  LIFE  and  WORKS  of  WALTER  SAVAGE 


This  day  Is  published,  price  Half-a-crown, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 


A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE. 


M.  FERDINAND  DE  LESSEPS,  G.C.S.I. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  permission  of  the  Author, 

BY 

Sir  HENRY  DRUMMOND  WOLF,  K.C.M.G., 

M.P.  for  Christchurch. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Uniform  with  “  The  Every-Day  Book,”  Ac.  8vo.,  cloth,  4«. 

rpHE  THREE  TRIALS  of  WILLIAM  HONE,  for  pub- 

-1-  lishing  Three  Parodies,  viz.,  the  late  “  John  Wilkes’s  Catechism,”  “  The 
Political  Litany,”  and  “  The  Sinecurist’s  Creed,”  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  William  Teoo,  Editor  of  ”  Wills  of  their  Own,”  Ac. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 


IVrEADOWS’  ITALIAN  DICTIONARY,  revised,  cor- 

i-VJ.  reeled,  and  enlarged.  By  J.  Jazdowski,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 


lYJ.  reeled,  and  enlarged.  By  J.  Jazdowski,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 
bcrdoGTi 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


8vo.,  cloth,  8i.  6d. 

^HE  KORAN ;  commonly  called  The  Alcoran  of  Moham- 

-L  med ;  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Georgk  Salk. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


BITS  AND  BEARING-REINS^POURTH  THOUSAND. 

Now  ready,  price  !«.,  finely  illustrated, 

Bits  and  bearing-reins.  By  Edward  Fordham 

Flower. 

”  Mr.  Flower  has  been  descanting  with  great  force  and  goodness  upon  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  bearing-reins.”— 

”  A  sensible  protest  against  the  use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  bearing-reins.” 

Erening  Standard. 

”  The  pamphlet  is  admirably  got  up,  and  illustrate  i  by  throe  striking  plates.” 

Bell's  Life. 

“  Mr.  Flower  evidently  understands  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  his  practical 
obeervations  should  be  read  by  all  who  love  horses.” 

Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

*‘We  welcome  a  brief  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Flower,  showing  the 
cruelty  and  inutility  of  gag  bearing-reins.”— 

“  Illustrated  by  an  admirable  series  of  drawings,  showing  the  craelty  thus  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  horse.” — Daily  News. 

“  Mr.  Flower  writes  with  the  authority  of  a  veteran  horseman.  His  remarks 
are  pithy,  lucid,  and  to  the  purpose.”— I3i/*miMgrAam  Post. 

“  We  trust  that  this  instalment  of  what  Mr.  Flower  has  to  tell  us,  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  will  be  read  by  many.” — Echo. 

”  We  cordially  recommend  this  extremely  interesting  and  sensible  pamphlet.” 

Public  Opinion. 

“  Much  useful  information  will  be  found  in  this  pamphlet.”— Z)aiZv  Telegraph. 
“  Mr.  Flower  has  entered  the  field  with  energy,  and  with  much  power,  too,  as 
our  readers  will  see  if  they  purchase— as  we  hope  himdreds  of  them  will  do — a 
copy  of  his  pamphlet.” — Animal  World. 

‘‘  Mr.  Flower  has  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  his  success  in  the  task  he  has  so 
humanely  and  energetically  undertaken.” — Blackwood! s  Magazine. 

“  See  this  gentleman’s  unanswerable  pamphlet,  ‘  Bits  and  Bearing-reins.*  ” 

Punch. 

London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  (by  order)  of  every 
RooksiBller  or  Newsman. 


MIND  : 


A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  I.,  JANUARY  1, 1876,  price  3<.,  Annual  Subscription  12s.,  post  free. 

Contents 

PREFATORY  WORDS.  By  the  Editor  (^ofessor  G.  Croom  Robertson). 
THE  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY  OP  MAN.  By  Herbert  Sbkxcer. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  GERMANY.  By  James  Sully. 
CONSISTENCY  AND  REAL  INFERENCE.  By  John  Venn. 

THE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  PRACTICE. 
By  Henry  Sidowick. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE.  By  Shadworth  H.  Hodcwon. 
PHILOSOPHY  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College. 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  JAMES  MILL.  By  Professor  Bain. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES.  REPORTS,  NOTES,  Ac.  By  G.  H.  Leweb,  Professor 
Flint,  J.  G.  McKendrick,  Professor  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Mr.  C.  Coupland, 
Professor  Bain,  and  the  Editor. 

A  Prospectus  post-fr6e  on  application. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Now  ready, 

T^HE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  the  COMPETITIVE 

-L  SYSTEM ;  a  Discussion  on  the  Examinations  and  the  Training  in  England, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Examination  in  India,  the  Duties  of  Civilians,  and  the 
Oi^nisation  of  the  Service,  with  a  List  of  Cl^llans  and  other  Appendices.  By 
A.  Cottebell  Tupp,  B.A.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

London :  R.  W.  BRYDGES,  137  Gower  Street. 


LANDOR.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  to  be 
completed  in  8  vols.  demy  Svo. 

Voi..  1.  The  LIFE.  By  John  Forwtbr.  Demy  8vo.,  14*. 

VoL.  2.  GREEKS  and  ROMANS,  and  EXAMINATION  of  SHAKESPEARE 
for  DEER-STEALING.  Demy  8vo.,  14*.  [Besuty. 

DEDICATED  by  EXPRESS  PERMISSION  to  H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 


INDIA  and  its  NATIVE  PRINCES :  Travels 


in  Central  India  and  In  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Bengal.  By 
I/)Uis  Roussblet.  Edited  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Buckle,  and  con¬ 
taining  316  Illustrations  and  6  Maps,  super-royal  4to.,  cloth,  price  £3  8*. 


The  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY;  its  Institu- 


tions.  Customs,  and  Costumes.  France,  1700-89.  By  Paul  Laoboix. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  0.  B.  Pitman.  Illustrated  with  21 
Chromo-lithographs  and  361  Wood  Engravings,  imperial  8vo.,  half- 
morocco,  price  £2  2s. 


PRIME 


NEW  NOVELS. 

MINISTER. 


Anthony 


12mo.  cloth,  1«.  6d. 

THIRST  FRENCH  COURSE,  upon  Dr.  Ahn’s  System. 

X*  Thoroughly  revised,  Ac.  By  SxkPHANE  Baulet,  Head  French  Master  at 
the  Mercers’  and  the  Stationers’  Schools,^  and  Examiner  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  A  copy  free  to  Teachers. 

London  ;  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Trollope.  To  be  completed  in  Eight  Monthly  Divisions,  6*.  eaoh. 
Second  now  ready. 

SISTER  LOUISE ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Woman  s 

Repentance.  By  G.  J.  Whytb-Mklville.  With  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.,  16*.,  uniform  with  ”  Katerfelto.” 


BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  By  George 

Mereditr.  8  vols. 


“But  from  beginning  to  end  the  book  is  full  of  suggestive  sentences 
happy  phrases.  Mr.  Meredith’s  style  also  seems  to  us  much  improved  we 
reviewed  ‘  Harry  Richmond  ’  four  years  ago.  It  is  still  somewhat  fluctuating, 
reminding  us  now  of  Thackeray,  now  of  Bulwer,  once  or  twice  even  of  Victor 
Hugo,  but  more  often  than  not,  and  when  it  is  beet,  it  is  the  author’s  own. 
'  Richard  Feverell  ’  placed  him  high  among  English  novelists,  bnt  '  Beanchamp’s 
Career  ’  has,  we  think,  distinctly  raised  him.  and  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  eventually  reach  a  point  wliere,  In  the  opinion  at  least  of  those 
who  regard  novels  as  works  of  art,  and  not  merely  oolle^ons  of  anecdotes,  he 
would  have  soaroely  a  rival  amoug  the  writers  of  fiction  in  our  generation.” — 
Athenofum,  January  1. 


CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  198  Piccadilly. 


8vo.,  10*.  6d. 

^HE  MIND  of  MAN.  A  Natural  System  of  Mental 

-1-  Philosonhv.  Bv  Auviucn  FIukr.  VpIIow  a*  thn  Tlnval  nniioMn 


Philosophy.  By  Autred  Smrr,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Bank  of 
Ei^land. 

The  volume  contains  a  sjrstem  of  mental  philosophy,  embodying  results  wliich 
have  been  indicated  in  treatises  previonsly  published  by  Mr.  Smee.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  religion,  and  its  compatibility  with  the  claims  of  reason.  Is  treateil 
affirmatively. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  A  SON,  York  Street,  Corent  Garden. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.,  by  post  2s.  Id.  ' 

]\/rATHIESON’S  HIGHEST  and  LOWEST  PRICES  and 

-LtX  dividends  paid  DURING  1872,  1873,  1874,  and  1876. 


FREDC.  C.  MATHIESON,  Bartholomew  House,  Loudon,  E.C. 
And  ^1  Booksellers. 


"pOETS  and  NOVELISTS :  a  Series  of  Literary  Studies 

-L  By  George  Barnett  Smith.  Crown  8vo.,  9*. 


“  Very  pleasant  reading. .  . .  'The  volume  may  be  cordially  recommended,  it  is 
worth  reading.” — Examiner,  January  1. 

”  These  essays  have  justly  secured  for  the  author  the  reputation  of  a  critic 
who  not  only  knows  what  he  admires,  but  can  make  the  gronuds  of  his  prefer¬ 
ences  and  dislikes  clear  to  others.”  ~-Daily  News. 

”  In  writing  on  poetry  the  author  appeal^?  to  us  to  possess  lK)th  taste  and  In¬ 
sight.  The  essays  are  agreeable  and  profitable  reading.”— JoAn  Bull. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Fonrth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 

Edinburgh. 


OONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  Svo. 

8*.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1*.  Morning  PosL — “  Spirited,  melodions,  and 


vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Net**.— “Very  spirited.”  Pull  Mall  Gasetu.— 
“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  News.— Right  wnll  done.'*  Morning 
Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo, — **  Songn  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — ‘‘Pull  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic.—**  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  66  Comhil  and  121,  Paternoster  Row. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

All  the  Best  New  Works  In  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  class  of  Fiction,  are  In  circulation  at  MUDIE’S 
SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  an  ample  supply  of  all  Forthcoming  Works  of  general 
interest  as  they  appear. 


FIRST-CLASS  SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE 


GUINEA  PER  AN 

Commencing  at  any  date. 
Prospectuses  postage-free  onjapplication. 


ANNUM. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 
Oty  Office,  2  Kino  Street,  Cheapside. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  8,  1876 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JANUARY,  1876, 

Which  contains  the  commencement  of  a  new  serial  Story,  by  Wilkie  Colliks,  . 
entitled  Two  Destinies,  and  a  complete  story  by  the  author  of  “  Cornin’ 

Thro’  the  Rye.” 

A  new  Serial  Story,  by  Anthony  Thollope,  will  also  shortly  be  commenced 
,  in  “  Temple  Bar.” 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 

ITBW  BOOKS, 


Readijf  or  nearly  rcady^  and  New  Editions. 


Now  ready,  , 

From  the  HEBRIDES  to  the  HIMALAYAS,  Eighteen 

Months'  Wanderings  in  Western  Isles  and  Eastern  Highlands.  By  Miss 
Constance  F.  Gohdon  Cummino.  With  rery  numerous  Full-Page  and 
other  Woodcut  Illustrations,  from  the  Author's  own  Drawings.  2  vols. 
medium  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  £2  2i.  {Thit  day. 

NOTICE.— The  SECOND  EDITION  is  now  ready  of  Mr.  GEORGE  SMITH’S 

NEW  WORK. 

The  CHALDEAN  ACCOUNT  of  GENESIS.  From 

the  Cuneiform  Inscripti  ms.  By  Georor  Smith,  Author  of  “Awyrian 
IHscoveries  ”  (the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  latter  has  just  been  published), 
History  of  Assurbanipal,"  Ac.  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo., 
cloth  extra,  price  16«.  Second  Edition. 

A  step,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  has  been  mode  in  a 
study  which  has  a  religious  as  well  as  a  literary  value.” — Times. 

**  The  work  Mr.  Smith  has  here  given  us  is  the  most  interesting  and  the 
fullest  wo  have  yet  had  from  his  pen. ...  In  concluding  these  remarks,  we 
heartily  commend  Mr.  Smith's  work  to  the  attention  of  every  one  who,  accept¬ 
ing  the  general  course  of  Biblical  story,  would  wish  to  leam  all  that  can  be  at 
present  told  of  the  collateral,  though  not  contemporaneous,  history  of  Chaldea 
and  Babylonia.” — Athenctum. 

”  Probably  no  single  volume  of  its  kind  was  ever  published  that  contained 
more  singular  and  deeply  interesting  matter.” — Nonconformist. 

N.B.— The  Fifth  Edition  has  just  been  issued  of 

Mr.  GEORGE  SMITH’S  ASSYRIAN  EXPLO- 

RATIONS  and  DISCOVERIES.  Demy  8vo.,  iUustrated,  Us.  Fifth 
Edition. 

**  A  record  of  discoveries  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.” — Athenaeum. 

MOROCCO  and  the  MOORS :  being  an  Account 

of  Travels,  with  a  General  Description  of  the  Country  and  its  People.  By 
Aimiuu  Leareu,  M.D.  With  Illustrations  and  ktep.  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
iwioe  18«.  [Nov  ready. 

"  Dr.  Leared  docs  not  limit  himself  to  the  merely  outside  view  of  things,  but 
gives  ns  a  fair  notion  of  the  social  life  of  various  races,  describing  with  great 
clearness  the  method  of  government,  law,  military  system,  taxation,  Ac. . . . 
He  is  a  naturalist,  too,  and  his  chapter  on  natural  history  and  sport  is  specially 
good  and  attractive.  We  have  said  and  quoted  enough  to  show  that  Dr. 
Leared  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Morocco. . . .  Written  throughout  in  a 
most  graceful  and  picturesque  meainer.*’— Nonconformist. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  small  post  8to.,  pp.  2C0,  cloth  extra,  price  Af. 

GLEANINGS  from  the  PASTURES  of  TEKOA. 

By  RoBKitT  William  Fobrbht,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Jade’s,  South  Kcnsln^^n. 
**  The  first  attempt  at  a  full  and  connected  military  history  of  the  whole  war.” 

HISTORY  of  the  CIVIL  WAR  in  AMERICA. 

By  the  Comte  de  PAms.  Translated,  with  the  approval  of  the  Author, 
by  Louis  F.  Tabistuo.  Edited  by  He.vhy  CoppfeE,  LL.D.  Vol.  1.  (Em¬ 
bracing,  without  abridgment,  the  first  2  vols.  of  the  French  Edition.)  With 
Maps  faithfully  engraved  from  the  Originals,  and  printed  in  Three  Colours. 
8vo.,  cloth,  price  18«.  [Ready. 

N.B.— This  Work  is  CopjTight  In  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Dominions. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

SKETCHES  from  an  ARTIST’S  PORTFOLIO. 

By  Sydney  P.  Hall.  Folio,  cloth  extra,  price  £3  3$. 

N.B.— This  volume  contains  about  Sixty  Fac-similes  of  the  Original  Sketches 
by  this  well-known  Artist  during  his  travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

”  A  portfolio  which  any  one  might  be  glail  to  call  tlieir  own.”—  Times. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

TEN  YEARS  OP  MY  LIFE.  By  the  Princess 

Feux  Salm-Salm.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  price  21#. 

“MANN”  AND  MANNERS  AT  THE  COURT  OP 

FLORENCE ;  1740-1786.  Founded  on  the  Letters  of  Sir  Horace  Mann  to 
Horace  Walpole.  By  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.  In  2  vols.,  8vo.,  30#. 

“Sir  Horace  Mann’s  letters  are  delightful  reading.  They  sparkle  with 
anecdote  and  entertaining  Court  gossip,  contain  numerous  life-like  portraits  of 
celebrated  persons,  and,  from  bef^nning  to  end  of  the  900  pages  to  which  they 
extend,  have  haidly  a  single  dull  or  uninteresting  one.” — Standard. 

THE  DEAD  CITIES  OP  THE  ZUYDEB  ZEE. 

From  the  French  of  Hknri  Havard.  Translated  by  Annib  Wood.  In 
8vo.,  with  Ten  Illustrations,  14#. 

“Wo  have  necessarily  done  but  imperfect  justice  to  M.  Havard’s  most  In¬ 
teresting  book,  and  may  consequently  have  conveyed  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
attractions  of  a  summer  cruise  in  those  Dutch  inland  waters.” — Blackwood^ $ 
Magazine. 

MEMOIRS  OP  CELEBRATED  ETONIANS.  By 

John  Heneaob  Jbssr,  Author  of  “  Memoirs  of  the  Rdgfu  of  George  III.” 
“  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts,”  3ic.  In  2  vols.,  8vo.,  28#. 

“  Mr.  Jesse’s  volumes  are  charmingly  fresh,  and  are  full  of  delightful  snatches 
of  anecdote  and  )x>Iitical  gossip.  The  author’s  power  of  character-sketching 
seems  to  us  remarkably  noteworthy.” — Bai/y  Telegraph. 

TERESINA  IN  AMERICA.  By  Th^b^se  Yelvebton, 

viscountess  Avonmoue,  Author  of  “Teresina  Peregrina.”  In  2  vols., 
crown  8vo.,  21#. 


THE  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  POPULAR  IDOL.  By  Willum  Mackat.  In 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

“  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  well  written  novel.” — Court  Circular, 

FURNISHED  APARTMENTS.  Bj  Anna  H.  Deubt, 

Author  of  “  Misrepresentation,”  “  A  Story  of  a  Shower,**  ftc.  In  8  vob., 
crown  8vo. 

THE  SECOND  WIFE.  By  E.  Marlitt,  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Annie  Wood.  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

“  ‘  The  Second  Wife*  is  decidedly  a  clever  noveV’— Saturday  Reviexe, 

“  A  tale  of  tragic  power.” — John  Bull. 

PRETTY  MISS  BELLEW.  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

“‘Pretty  Miss  Bellew*  is  a  novel  which  is  sure  to  take,  with  much  fun, 
flirtation,  and  fosti^  talk  in  it ;  yet  little  that  Is  slangy,  and  nothing  that  is  ill- 
bred.”— World. 

Also,  on  Wednesday  next,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo., 

MR.  JEPHSON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  GIRL  HE  LEFT  BEHIND  HIM.  By  R. 

Mounteney  Jephson,  Author  of  “  Tom  Bullekeley  of  Lissington.” 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  Si  SON,  New  Burlington  Street,  Publishers  in  Ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 


[E  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  291,  January,  will 

be  published  on  Saturday  next. 

Contents : 

I.— SCOTTISH  STATESMEN :  THE  DALRYMPLES, 

II.— ARMY  RECRUITMENT. 

III. — THE  TWO  AMPERES. 

IV. — GARDINER’S  REIGN  OF  JAMES  I. 

V.— WAGNER  AND  MODERN  MUSIC. 

VI.— POSTAL  TELEGRAPHS. 

VII.— PATTISON’S  LIFE  OF  CASAUBON. 

VIII.— ICELAND  AND  ITS  EXPLORERS. 

.  IX.— THE  SUEZ  CANAL. _ 

London :  LONGMANS  Si  CO.  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  BLACK. 


GRAPHY.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Gaston  Tissandier.  Edited  by 
J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.H.  Imperial  16mo.,  over  300  pages,  and  Seventy-five 
Wood  Engravings  and  a  Fruntispiacc,  cloth  extra,  price  6#.  [iVow  ready. 

“Tills  work  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  photographer's 
lihrarj’."— Journal  of  Photography. 

“  The  book  Is  one  we  most  cordially  recommend  to  our  rca'lers.” 

„ ,  .  Photographic  Neus. 

“  Interesting. . . .  profusely  illustrated.”— .Sa/wrrfay  Review. 

“  Each  stage  of  the  manipulatory  details  is  well  described,  and  fully  illustrated 
by  excellent  woodcuts.”— A 

“  Thin  is  not  only  a  history,  it  is  a  thorough  practical  guide  that  can  be  rend 
with  interest  by  the  most  unscientific  person  for  its  revelation  of  the  powers, 
uses,  and  appliances  of  photography.”— JVo»ro»/omiw/. 

“  The  book  Is  one  which  ought  to  commend  Itself  to  nearly  everybod)’.” 

•  Illustrated  London  News. 


rpilE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  281,  will  be  pub- 

-L  lished  on  Saturday  next. 

Contents : 

I.-HATFIEI^D  HOUSE. 

II.— FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  SWIFT. 

III. — THE  ARMED  PEACE  OP  EUROPE. 

IV. — WORDSWORTH  AND  GRAY. 

V.— MODERN  METHODS  IN  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 

'VI.— 8AINTE-BEUVB. 

VII.-THB  NORMAN  KINGDOM  IN  SICILY. 

VIII.— PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

IX.- MERCHANT  SHIPPING  AND  FURTHER  LEGISLATION. 

*•*  Nos.  279  and  280  will  contain  the  General  Index  to  the  last  20  volumes, 
and  be  published  in  February. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELSj 

AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 


The  TOOL  of  the  FAMILY,  and  other  Tales.  By 

John  DANOKRnKLD,  Author  of  “  Grace  Tolmar,”  Ac.  2  vols.  crown 
price  111,. 


NSTANTIA :  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “  One 

Only.”  2  vols.  crotyn  8vo.  price  21#.  ^  Readu. 
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